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SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


The Spectator 


No. 3,201. ] 


FOR THE 


WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 


1889. 


[ REGISTERED FOR 





SEELEY 


In a few days. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By the 
Rev. W. J. Lorrie, Author of ** A History of 
London,” “ Memorials of the Savoy, “* Windsor 
Castle,” &c. With 12 Plates and many minor 
Illustrations, chiefly by H. RarLton, Imperial 
4to, price 21s., cloth. dialed 

aper Copies (100 only), £4 4s, e Plates 
on robe acon at 48 Essex Street, Strand. 


Shortly. 
The GREY RIVER: Impressions of 


London. By a Painter and Two Novelists: 
MortmmER Menres, Justin McCartny, and 
Mrs. CAMPBELL PraED. Mr. Menpes contributes 
12 Etchings, each one of which is printed by 
himself. The Work will be issued in imperial 4to, 
and bound in cloth after a design by Mr. Menpes. 
Fach copy will be numbered, and subscribers’ 
names will be entered in the order in which they 
are received. 

Two hundred copies only will be printed for sale, 
and 30 for presentation, and the plates will ther be 
destroyed, The price of each copy will be Five 
Guineas. The Etchings may now be seen at the 
Publishers’, 48 Essex Street, Strand. 


In a few days. 


The EARLIER ENGLISH WATER- 
COLOUR PAINTERS. By Cosmo MonkHovseE, 
With 13 Plates after Turner, Girtin, Bonington, 
Cotman, De Wint, Sandby, Hearne, Barret, Prout, 
Cozens, Copley Fielding, Cattermole, and David 
Cox. Super-royal 8vo, price 21s., cloth. 

Large-Paper Copies (100 only), price £2 2s. The 

Plates may now be seen at 48 Essex Street, Strand. 


Just published. 
FANNY BURNEY and HER 


FRIENDS. Select Passages from her Diary and 
other Writings. Edited by L. B. SEELEy, late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of 
“Horace Walpole and bis World.” With 9 
Copper-Plates after Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Copley, and West. Price 7s. 6d., cloth. 
large-Paper Copies (150 only), price 21s. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 
OXFORD: Brief Historical and 


Descriptive Notes. By AnpREw LanG. With 
many Illustrations, price 6s., cloth. 
“Told in Mr. Lang’s best manner.’”’—Literary 
Churchman. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 


CAMBRIDGE: Brief Historical and 
Descriptive Notes. By J. W. CLarx. With many 
Illustrations, price 6s., cloth. 

“A thoroughly artistic work of topographical de- 
scription and illustration.” —Illustrated London News, 


EDINBURGH. By Robert Louis 


oo With many Illustrations, 3s. 6d., 
cloth, 


WINDSOR. By W. J. Loftie. With 


many Illustrations, 6:., cloth. 


The SAONE. A Summer Voyage. By 


. > Hamerton. With many Illustrations, 21s., 
cloth. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON. By S. L. 


Ler. With many Illustrations, 21s., cloth. 


The RUINED ABBEYS of YORK- 
SHIRE. By W.Cuampers Lerroy. With many 
Illustrations, 21s., cloth. 


ISIS and THAME3JS. Hours on the 


River from Oxford to Heuley. With many lllus- 
trations, 16s., cloth. 


PARIS. By P. G. Hamerton. With 


many Illustrations, 21s., cloth. 


The ABBEY CHURCH of ST. ALBANS. 


By J. W. Comyns Carr. With many Illustra- 
tions, 18s., cloth. 


An EXPLORATION of DARTMOOR. 
A . Li. W. Pace. 


With Illustrations, 7s. 6d., 





AND CO, 








Shortly. 
The HAMMER: a Story of the 


Maccabees. By the Rev. A. J. CHurcH and 
R. SEELEY. With Illustrations, price 5s., cloth. 


Just published. 
To the LIONS! a Tale of the Early 


Christians. By the Rev. A. J. CHurcH. With 
16 Illustrations, price 3s. 6d., cloth. 

“The picture of the life of the early Christians is 
drawn with admirab!e simplicity and distinctness.” 
—Guardian, 

By the SAME AUTHOR. 
ROMAN LIFE in the DAYS of CICERO. 5s. 
STORIES from HOMER. 5s. 
STORIES from the GREEK TRAGEDIANS. 5s. 
STORIES from VIRGIL. 5s. 
STORIES of the EAST, from HERODOTUS. 5s, 
The STORY of the PERSIAN WAR. 5s, 
WITH the KING at OXFORD. 5s. 
STORIES of the MAGICIANS, 5s. 
STORIES from LIVY. 5s. 
The —* of the LAST DAYS of JERUSALEM. 


3s. 6d. 
A TRAVELLER’S TRUE TALE from LUCIAN. 


33, 6d. 

HEROES and KINGS. 1s. 6d. 

The CHANTRY PRIEST of BARNET: a Tale of 
the Two Roses. 5s. 

The COUNT of the SAXON SHORE. 5s, 

THREE GREEK CHILDREN. 3s. 6d. 


Shortly, price 5s. 


UNDER SALISBURY SPIRE: a Tale 
of the Times of George Herbert. By Mrs. 
MarsHaty. With Illustrations. 

By the SAME AUTHOR. 
IN COLSTON’S DAYS. 5s. 
UNDER the MENDIPS. 5s. 
IN the EAST COUNTRY. 5s. 
IN FOUR REIGNS. _ 5s. 
The TOWN on the CLIFF. Is. 
The TWO SWORDS. ls. 
BRISTOL DIAMONDS. 1s. 
HER SEASON IN BATH. Is. 


Shortly, price 2s. 6d., cloth. 
REGISTERED SUNSHINE. ByE.S. 


Exuiott, Author of “ Copsley Annals,’’ &. 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 
COPSLEY ANNALS. 5s. 
“TI MUST KEEP the CHIMES GOING.” 1s. 6d. 
MRS, BLACKETT’S STORY. 1s, 


Shortly, price 5s., cloth. 
MINISTERING CHILDREN. By M. 
S. CHARLESWORTH. With an entirely New Set of 
Illustrations. 
*,.* Of this Tale more than a quarter of a million 
copies have been sold. 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 
OLIVER of the MILL. 2s. 6d. 
The OLD LOOKING-GLASS. ls. 
The BROKEN LOOKING-GLASS. Ils. 


MRS. BROCK’S CHURCH TALES. 

CHURCH ECHOKS.—I. A Tale Illustrative of the 
Daily Service of the Prayer-Book. Price 5s. 

CHURCH ECHOES.—II. A Tale Illustrative of the 
Sacramental and Special Services of the Prayer- 
Book. Price 5s. 

SUNDAY ECHOES in WEEK-DAY HOURS. A 
Series of Illustrated Tales. 8 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. 


each 
1, The Collects. 5. Epistles and Gospels. 
2. The Catechism. 6. The Parables, 


3. Journeys of Israelites. | 7. The Miracles. 
4, Scripture Characters. | 8, The Example of Christ, 


MISS WINCHESTER’S TALES. 
A NEST of SPARROWS. 5s. 
UNDER the SHIELD. 5s. 
A WAYSIDE SNOWDROP. 3s. 6d, 
The CABIN on the BEACH, 5s, 
A CITY VIOLET. 5s. 
A CRIPPLED ROBIN. 5s. 
PEARL of the SEA, 5s. 


Just published. 


CHILDREN’S ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL: 
STORIES AND PICTURES. 
Price 1s. 6d., paper boards; or 2s., cloth. 





London: SEELEY and CO., Limited, Essex Street, Strand. 


TRANSMISSION ABROAD. } GRATIS, 


LIMITED. 


Shortly. 
LION-HEARTED : the Story of Bishop 
Hannington Told for Boys and Girls. With 
Illustrations, price 2s. 6d., cloth. 


THIRTIETH THOUSAND, cloth, 3s. 

paper boards, 2s. 6d. 

The LIFE of BISHOP HANNING- 
TON. By Rev. E. C. Dawson, M.A. With 
Portrait and Illustrations. 

“We doubt whether a nobler or more pathetic 
story has ever been told in biography.” —Atheneum, 


FIFTH THOUSAND, price 3s. 6d. 

The LAST JOURNALS of BISHOP 
HANNINGTON. Being Narratives of a Journey 
through Palestine in 1884, and a Journey through 
Masai Land and Usogain 1885. Edited by E. C. 
Dawson, M.A. With Illustrations from the 
Bishop’s own Sketches. 

“We cannot remember to have read a more 
thrilling or touching narrative. They show the 
martyred Bishop to have been emphatically a man 
whose heroism was inspired by the noblest motives.” 


Times. a CHEAP EDITION of 
GEORGE MAXWELL GORDON, the 


Pilgrim Missionary of the Punjab. By the Rev. 
A. Lewis, M.A. With Portrait and Illustrations, 
price 3s. 6d., cloth, 

“*There never was a truer hero of the purest 
Christian type. His biography is one that ought to 
be universally read; no one can read it without 
being the better, and feeling himself mentally the 
richer.” —Scotsman. 


Shortly. 
THOUGHTS on SECRET PRAYER. 


By the Rev. H.C, G. Mou.r, M.A. Price 1s., cloth, 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 


THOUGHTS on CHRISTIAN 
— Thirtieth Thousand. Price 1s,, 
cloth. 

*« A vein of quiet meditation runs through the book, 
which makes it pleasant reading for a Sunday hour,”” 

—Guardian, 


THOUGHTS on UNION with CHRIST. 
Twenty-second Thousand. Price ls., cloth. 
“Will be deservedly welcomed by thoughtful 
Christians of all schools.”—Guardian, 


THOUGHTS onthe SPIRITUAL LIFE. 
Twelfth Thousand. Price 1s., cloth. 
“We cordially recommend this admirable and very 
helpful little book.”—Church Bells, 


6d. ; or 








a few days. 


In 
The OCEAN of AIR: a Popular Scien- 
tific Account of the Atmosphere. By A. GIBERNE. 
With a Preface by Professor PritcHarp. With 16 
Illustrations, price 5s., cloth. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 
SUN, MOON, and STARS: a Book on 


Astronomy for Beginners. By A. GIBERNE. With 
a Preface by Professor PritcHarp. With 
Coloured Illustrations, Fifteenth Thousand, price 
5s., cloth. 

The late Dr. Pusey wrote to Professor Pritchard, of 
Oxford :—‘* Thank you also for telling me of that 
vivid poetic book, ‘Sun, Moon, and Stars.’ Written 
so religiously, itis a most fascinating book, and would 
at once awaken a young mind to the glories of the 
creation, and the manifold wisdom of the Creator. It 
takes one’s breath away.”—E. B. P. 


AMONG the STARS; or, Wonderful 
Things in the Sky. By A.GIBERNE. With Illus- 
trations, Third Thousand, price 5s. 

‘* We may safely predict that if it does not find the 
reader with a taste for astronomy, it will leave him 


with one.”’—Knowledge. 
The WORLDS FOUNDATIONS. 
By A. GiperNE. With 


Geology for Beginners. 
Illustrations, Third Thousand, price 5s., cloth. 
“The exposition is clear, the style simple and 
attractive.’’—Spectator. 


FATHER ALDUR: the Story of a 
River. By A. GibERNE. With 16 Tinted Illus- 
trations, price 5s., cloth. 

“ The nature of tides, the formation of clonds, the 
sources of water, and other kindred subjects are dis- 
cussed with much freshness and charm.”—Saturday 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Will be published next week, in 2 vols. medium 8vo, cloth, 32s, 


LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE. 


Selected and Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
By CHARLES DUKE YONGE, M.A. 
Portraits and Illustrations, Limited Edition of 750 Copies. 


Horace Walpole’s Letters, which afford perhaps the clearest and the most 
entertaining picture of English politics, literature, and manners of the latter half 
of the eighteenth century, have hitherto been only accessible in Cunningham’s 
costly nine-volume edition. The present selection comprises the more valnable 
portion of the famous letters to ‘Thomas Gray the poet, Sir Horace Mann, and 
George Montagu, and it is designed chiefly for those who, while lacking leisure to 
attack the bulk of the correspondence, may welcome the opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with ‘certainly the best letter-writer in the English language ’’ (vide 
Sir Walter Scott). 


PART I., now ready, price 10s. 6d. 


The CENTURY DICTIONARY. An Ency- 


clopredic Lexicon of the English Language. Artistically and Abundanuy 
Illuscrated. Complete in 24 Monthly Parts, price 10s. 6d. each. 

Purchasers will obtain a Reference Library which does away with a great 
number of other works, The Parts will be strongly bound in flexible cloth, which 
will bear constant use, and will form a complete working edition of the book, 
bound in 24 thin, flexible volumes. They will be issued so rapidly (once a month) 
that the Dictionary will soon be a usable part of the library of any subscriber, 

The St. James’s Gazette says:—‘‘ We have nothing but praise for the way in 
which the difficulties of such a vast and burdensome enterprise have been sur- 
mounted. Let us add that the illustrations are skilfully executed, and that the 
paper and printing (the latter a highly important matter in such a work) are all 
that can be desired.” 

The Scotsman says :—‘‘ The book would enrich any library.” 


Now ready, the TWENTY-FIRST VOLUME of ‘‘ The STORY of the NATIONS.” 


By Professor A. J. CHURCH, Author of “Carthage,” &o. 
8vo, Illustrated, and furnished with Maps and Index, cloth, 5s, ; gilt edges, 5s. 6d.; 
red tops, 5s, 


“A better volume than ‘ Early Britain’ will scarcely be found ; and when we 
say that about it, we mean to praise it very much indeed, for the series is a most 
admirable one. Professor Church has succeeded not only in gathering an 
enormous amount of information into little compass, but he has also been success- 
ful in making it read like a story-book.””"—Civil Service Gazette. 

Others in Preparation. Illustrated Catalogue post-free. 





NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


ROMANCES of CHIVALRY. By John 


Asuton, Author of ‘‘ The Dawn of the Nineteenth Century in England,” &c. 
6 fac-simile Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 61, 


By JOSEPH PENNELL and ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 


OUR JOURNEY to the HEBRIDES. 


43 Illustrations by Joseph Pennell. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


GOD IN SHAKSPEARE. 


By “CLELIA.” 
ConTENTS. 
Chap. 7.—Hamlet, 
Book I—Fancy’s CHILD. » 8.—The Northern Star. 
Chap. 1.—The Nutshell. Book IV.—Gracg. 
»  2—The King and Queen of the | Chap. 1.—Major Prophecies, Apocrypha, 
Infinite. »» 2—The Tempest—The Kingdom 


Prologue. 


Book II.—Love. of Heaven. 

Chap. 1,—Scepticism,Ambition, Illusion,| °° 3 ” eg aes 
Art. 4 “ — a 

» 2—First Love and Last Love. rere o > a 

Book III.—FrienpsuIP. be * — The New 

Chap. 1.—Self-Consciousness. Adam in 
»» 2—The Friendship: its Pre- the Van, 

liminary Trial. » Om y - —Triumph of 

» 3.—Tasting the Bad. the Son of 


» 4.—Our Dark Lady of Desire. 
» o—The Friendship Broken, . 

World-Pain, Hegira. a 
», 6.—Minor Prophecies. Son of Man—Death-Song. 


T HE CENTURY. 


Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 
Price ls. 4d. Monthly. 
The NOVEMBER Contents include :— 


FrIenp Oxivia. By Amelia E. Barr, Author of “ Jan Vedder’s Wife,” &c. I.-II. 
By Wait Whitman. 

A ConnecTIcuT YANKEE IN KING ARTHUR'S CouRT. By Mark Twain, Illustrated. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOSEPH JEFFERSON (‘‘ Rip VAN WINKLE’’), Illustrated. 
I.-VIL. &e., &e. 


The Volume for 1889-90 will contain, in addition, THE MERRY CHANTER, 
in Four Parts, by Frank R. Stockton; LETTERS FROM JAPAN, by John La 
Farge; and THE GOLDHUNTERS OF CALIFORNIA, being Personal Narra- 
tives of most Romantic Interest. Besides the above Special Features there will 
be valuable Contributions in Prose and Verse by Mark Twain, Edmund Gosse, 
H. H. Boyesen, Henry James, Edw. Eggleston, &c. 


Now ready. 
Vols. XVII. and XVITI., November, 1888—October, 1889. 


an. 
7.—The Practical Ideal. 
8.—Trials and Triumphs of the 








i 
SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S NEW BOOKg 


MR. ANSTEY’S NEW NOVEL. 


NOTICE.—4A SECOND EDITION of « The 
PARIAH,” by the AUTHOR of « Vice 
VERSA,” “ The GIANT'S ROBE, «4 
FALLEN IDOL,” §c., is now ready at qi 


the Libraries. 


NEW EDITION OF THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 


TO BE COMPLETED IN SIX MONTHLY VOLUMEs, 
SMALL CRUWN 8vo, 5s, EACH. 
This Edition will be uniform with the recently published Edition of Mr. Rol 
Browning’s Works. It will contain several Portraits of Mrs, Browning as 
different periods of life, and a few Illustrations, : 
VOLUME I., with a Portrait of Mrs. Browning at the Age of Nine, anda Wood 
cut Illustration of Coxhoe Hall, the Birthplace of Mrs. Browning, is ready, ; 





NEW NATURAL HISTORY VOLUME. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 5s. 


WOODLAND, MOOR, and STREAM: being 


the Notes of a Naturalist. 


NEW VOLUME BY GRANT ALLEN. 


On November 11th, crown 8vo, 6s. 


FALLING in LOVE: with other Essays 


treating of some more Exact Sciences. By Grant ALLEN, 


Now ready, Sixpence, New Series, No. 77. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE fy 
NOVEMBER, containing :—‘ The BURNT MILLION,” by 
JAMES PAYN, Author of “ By Prowy,” Sc.. Chaps. 18-21,— 
“AMONG the CIDER-MAKERS.’—* MADEMOISELLE,” by 
Mrs. OLIPHANT. Part I., Chaps. 1-4.—“The BRONZE AXR.” 
—‘*SOME ROYAL PARKS.”’—“ HER DREAM :” and “The 
SILVER LOCKET.” 


*,* Catalogue post-free on Application, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


MESSRS. HATCHARD’S LIST. 


Just published, New Edition, 4to, cloth extra, price 7s. 6d, 


The PARADISE of BIRDS. 


By W. J. Courtuorrs, With Illustrations by Lancelot Speed. 
* A piece of perfect English and exquisite wit ; a book lovely and often faultless 
in most of its execution.”—Mr. Ruskin. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


NEIGHBOURS. By Mrs. Molesworth, 
Author of ‘‘ Third Miss St. Quentin,” “The Palace in the Garden,”’ &c. 
With Illustrations by M. Ellen Edwards. 

“A decidedly graceful study of life in a county town, told in Mrs. Molesworth’s 
own charming way.’’—Atheneum. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


The HOUSE of SURPRISES. 


By L. T. Meaper, Author of * Daddy’s Boy,” “‘ Deb and the Duchess,” &c, 
With 6 Full-Page Illustrations by Edith Scannell, 


Just published, crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 


A MODERN RED RIDING HOOD. 


By C. A. Jones, Author of “‘ Count up the Sunny Days,” &c. 


New Novel by a New Writer. 


IN DAYS of ADVERSITY. 


By REGINALD Lucas. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“More than ordinary literary ability is displayed in the writing of this story, 
and the author knows how to describe scenes which delight him. Some of the 
characters, too, are very cleverly drawn,’’—Manchester Examiner. 


THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
With nearly 400 Illustrations by the first English and American Artists of the Day. 


“ATALANT A” 
VOLUME II. 


This Volume consists of nearly 800 pp., beautifully printed on highly finished 

paper, Imperial 8vo, handsomely bound in extra cloth, price 8s. 

Containing, amongst others, Serials and Stories by the following :— 

W. E. Norris. S. Barina GouLp. 

L. B, WaLForD. Mrs. MoLEswortTH. 

JOHN STRANGE WINTER. J.T. Trowsringe; &e., &. 
Also Papers by the following Popalar Authors :— 

PROFESSOR CHURCH. | ARABELLA BUCKLEY. 

Proressor C. Lioryp Mora@an. | SARAH LYTLER. 

Sir Epwin ARNOLD. | Mrs. Hamriron Kine. 

GEORGE GROSSMITH, Tos Author of “The Schonberg 





Bound in green cloth, gilt lettered, price 10s, 6d. each. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
11 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 





Miss THAacKeRaY, Cotta Family.” 
Miss InceLow. L. T. Mravé; &., &e, 


London: HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, W. 
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LIFE OF PRINCESS CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH.* 
tars volume, which is “ compiled, translated, and gathered 
from various published and unpublished sources,” is the 

, k of a translator who shows a lamentable ignorance of 
ihe English language. This defect may amuse the reader, 
and does not detract from the interest of a book which is full 
of vitality from the first page to the last. As the wife of the 
Duke of Orleans. brother of Louis XIV.,and as mother of the 
Regent, Charlotte Elizabeth had an important part to play at 
the French Court, and played it in a highly original and 
independent style. ; ; 

The daughter of the Elector Palatine Karl Ludwig was 
born in the Castle of Heidelberg, July 7th, 1652, and although 
doomed to spend the largest portion of her life in France, 
remained a German to her heart’s core. Her temper was 
probably inherited from her mother, who on one occasion 
publicly boxed her husband’s ears, a feat which Charlotte 
Blizabeth is said to have imitated before the French Court, 
toshow her disapproval of her son’s approaching marriage. 
The earliest years of the Princess Palatine were spent under 
the care of her father’s sister, the Electress Sophia, for whom 
she always retained the warmest affection. At the age 
of twenty she was married to the Duke of Orleans, a vain 
and foolish man, whose first wife, Henrietta Maria, daughter 
of Charles I., died under strong suspicions of poison. “If my 
father,” she wrote long afterwards, “had cared for me as I 
cared for him, he could never have sent me into such a dan- 
gerous country. I only came here from obedience to him, and 
quite against my own desire.” Writing to the Princess of 
Wales, she says that her husband’s first wife was poisoned 
without his knowledge. It would appear, however, that it was 
not without his approval. ‘ Do not let us tell him,” said the 
Chevalier de Lorraine ; ‘he will never hold his tongue. If he 
says nothing the first year, he will hang us ten years later.” 
Madame, who, according to Saint-Simon, “would have made a 
perfect gentleman,” must have despised her heartless, effemi- 
nate husband, who delighted in jewellery and perfume, and was 
even said to rouge himself. Hunting and letter-writing were 
her chief employments at the French Court. Many of her 
lettersto her German relatives never reached their destination, 
for the lady spared no one, and had a contempt for the reserve 
practised at Courts. Two objects seem to have been her special 
detestation. For Madame de Maintenon she never concealed 
her dislike, and her contempt for the medical profession was 
pronounced in no measured terms. The aversion of these dis- 
tinguished women was mutual, but the Princess Palatine 
showed her dislike the most palpably, and did not attempt to 
conceal it even from the French monarch. She styles her 
enemy the King’s old wretch, an old toad, an old devil, an old 
beast, and an incarnate fiend. “Till Louis XIV.’s death,” 
says the editor of the Letters, “they cordially hated one 
another, and tried in every way to injure one another’s credit 
near the King. Strangely enough, neither succeeded; Louis 
XIV. married Madame de Maintenon, yet never omitted to 
show his brother’s wife the respect and affection which he 
considered her due, both before and after Monsieur’s death.” 
Madame’s jealousy of her rival seems to have increased when 
her son was Regent, and Madame de Maintenon was said to be 
plotting in favour of the King’s illegitimate son, the Due du 
Maine. “That old devil,” she writes, “has spent her whole 
existence struggling to get her pupil placed on the throne so 
as to reign with him. She caused him to be legitimised, and 
would like to see him at the head of the Government, and 
my son deprived of life and liberty. All this causes me 
to pass many a sleepless night. I know only too well 
the wickedness of the old woman,” who, she asserts, learnt 
the art of poisoning from Brinvilliers herself. Of poison- 
ing and the suspicion of poison a good deal is said in 
the Letters, and, according to Madame, if physicians did 
not poison, their prescriptions killed as surely. When the 











¥ Life and Letters of Charlotte Elizabeth, Princess Palatine, and Mother of 
Philippe @ Orléans, Regent of France, 1652-1722, London: Chapmau and Hall, 





Queen, Marie Thérése, died, Charlotte Elizabeth asserted with 
her usual confidence that her death was entirely due to the 
ignorance of the doctors, “ who killed her as surely as though 
a sword had been run through her heart.” On the death of 
the Duc de Bretagne, she writes :— I am convinced that the 
doctors sent the poor little Prince into the next world with 
their bleedings and remedies.” Then she writes of her cousin, 
the Due de la Tremouille, who “was bled ten times in so terrible 
a fashion that on his death it was discovered that he had no 
longer a drop of blood in his veins. Two years ago the 
same doctor finished Madame de la Tremouille in the same 
manner.” She relates also how, when the Dauphin had 
measles, the doctors bled him and administered an emetic; 
and how, in the middle of this operation, the poor child died ; 
while some ladies of the Court, having taken charge of his 
brother, afterwards Louis XV., who wasill with the same com- 
plaint, “saved him, to the doctor’s great shame.” When 
Madame chose a doctor, as she was sometimes forced to do, 
she told him he must not look for blind obedience from her. 
“JT tell him that as my health and body belong to me, I mean 
to manage them myself.” 

We have said that doctors and Madame de Maintenon were 
Charlotte Elizabeth’s pet aversions. She had a third, which 
was a dislike to the English people. “The English,” she 
writes, “are so false that I would not trust them with a single 
hair.” Again, she says :—* You must never be surprised at an 
Englishwoman behaving rudely to you, for, between ourselves, 
that nation is worth very little.” For the exiled King James 
II. she felt much sympathy, and cherished the warmest affec- 
tion and admiration for his wife, Mary of Modena. Indeed 
she never gives the reader a better impression of herself than 
when praising the saintly charity and “ truly moral qualities” 
of this good woman, who would never hear an unkind word 
spoken against any one. What with her good-will for 
the Stuarts and her relationship to King George, Madame’s 
sympathy during the affair of 1715 was divided. “No one 
knows how all this will end. I am grieved for both rivals. 
King George is my dear aunt’s son, which endears him to 
me as though he was my own child. On the other hand, the 
Pretender is related to me, and is the best man in the world. 
He and his mother have always behaved towards me in the 
kindest manner possible. So I cannot wish any harm to come 
to either of these two Princes.” 

Madame took a liberal view of religious controversies, and 
defended the Huguenots possibly because her enemy, “the 
King’s old wretch,” allowed them to be persecuted. Louis 
had, as every one knows, a horror of Jansenists, and on one 
occasion accused Philippe d’Orléans of taking one into his 
service. ‘I?’ answered my son. ‘I never even thought of such 
a thing.’ ‘ But,’ said the King, ‘ you are going to take So-and- 
So, whose mother is certainly Jansenist.’ ‘ As for him,’ replied 
my son, laughing, ‘far from being Jansenist, he does not 
even believe in God!’ ‘Oh!’ said the King, much relieved; 
‘if that is all, take him and welcome.’ ” 

Piety and gambling, Charlotte Elizabeth says, were both 
fashionable at Court, and the mixture of superstition and 
worldliness excited her contempt. Yet in 1711 she writes :— 
“T hear that it is believed by certain people that Catholics 
are not yet allowed to read the Bible; but in Paris the 
case is quite otherwise. When I first came to France, it 
was not the fashion; but now all that is changed; every 
one reads it now. I do not know to what is due this 
sudden change.” The piety of the time sometimes took a 
strange direction, for the story is told of a man who, before 
beating his wife, prayed that the correction might be salutary 
to her, “and cause her to be cured of her naughtiness.” 
Madame had what she called her ‘ Bible days,” in which she 
read several chapters from the Old and New Testament; and 
as she could not read in the mornings devoted to hunting, a 
double quantity was read upon the previous day. I find, 
she wrote, all religious books “ extremely dull, with the excep- 
tion of the Bible, of which I never tire. I always go to sleep 
over the others.” Her piety, which seems to have been subject 
to changes, was wholly free from hypocrisy. “Believe me.” 
she says, “if we had nothing to grieve over but our sins, we 


’ 
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should be very merry 

The etiquette of the Court bored this independent and 
eccentric woman. She lunched alone all the year round, and 
got it over as quickly as possible, “ for nothing is so annoying as 
to have twenty footmen round you who look at every mouthful 
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that you swallow, and stare persistently at you.” Equally 
dull was the daily dinner with the King. “ We are five or six 
at table; no one speaks a word; all passes as though we were 
in a convent,—perhaps two words said in a whisper to one’s 
neighbour.” An absurd piece of etiquette raised by her son- 
in-law prevented Madame on one occasion from visiting her 
daughter in Lorraine :— 

“The Duc declared that he had the right to sit in the presence 
of his mother-in-law in an arm-chair, by permission of the Emperor 
of Germany. Louis XIV., hearing of the affair, had the Duc de 
Lorraine informed that the Emperor of Germany could do as he 
liked in his own Court, but that at Versailles things were managed 
differently. Then Monsieur joined in the discussion, and recalled 
that the old Duc de Lorraine, whose daughter had wedded Gaston 
@’Orléans, had never sat upon anything higher than a stool before 
his own son-in-law. Madame all this while was waiting anxiously 
to know whether or not she was to be allowed to visit her daughter. 
At last the King decided that the Duc de Lorraine might sit 
down in a high-backed chair before his father or mother-in-law. 
But to this the Duc would not consent, declaring that having 
been raised to the rank of Elector by the Emperor, he had cer- 
tainly a right to the arm-chair. Then Monsieur suggested a 
heroic remedy. Why should any of them ever sit down at all? 
Or, again, why should they not all sit down on stools, as was the 
fashion followed at the English Court? But the King would have 
none of this trifling with proper etiquette, and so Madame had to 
give up her cherished plan.” 

For marriage-making, no doubt from her own experience, 
Charlotte Elizabeth expresses a great dislike. Indeed, she has 
never a good word to say in its favour. ‘Those who marry,” 
she says, “must expect to have many misfortunes ; the higher 
the rank the greater the miseries,” and she considered the 
“best of husbands good for nothing.” All her life long she 
regretted being a woman, and no doubt her best qualities were 
of the masculine order. If she had not married the brother 
of Louis XIV., she might have been Queen of England, and 

would have made a better monarch than George I., whom, 
although her “dear aunt’s son,” she discovered to be “a bad 
fellow.” With warm affections and keen hatreds, Madame was 
the frankest and most outspoken person at the French Court. 
To give unmistakable evidence of independent thought, of a 
contempt for shams and flattery, and of large toleration of 
opinion in a Court so formal and ostentatious, so lax and at 
the same time so intolerant, as that of Louis XIV., is enough 
to prove that the Princess Palatine was a woman of no 
ordinary character. 





THE POEMS OF EMMA LAZARUS.* 
THE intellectual life of Emma Lazarus is one of remarkable 
interest. She was the daughter of a Jewish family in New 
York. Her kinsfolk were of the orthodox section; but she 
early lost all interest in the worship, and even in the national 
traditions of her people. Her culture and her abilities were 
of no common kind, and they soon began to find a literary 
expression. But she did not go for her subjects to the themes 
associated with her race. She wrote, as any educated person 
might naturally write, verses on classical and romantic sub- 
jects, the legend of Admetus and Alcestis, for instance, and 
the weird story of Tannhiiuser. There is little in the work 
of these years that might not have been written in Europe, 
though she sometimes seems to feel the stir of national 
emotion. “How Long?” is a complaint that the American 
poets are too much given to “echoes weak of foreign melodies,” 
especially to— 
“the distant siren-song 
Of the green island in the Eastern sea.” 

“ Heroes ” recalls the great struggle which stirred American 
genius to an unprecedentedly vigorous expression of national 
feeling ; and “ Sunrise,” which more than once reminds us of 
the manner and thought of Andrew Marvel, is a threnody on 
the death of President Garfield. But the real awakening of her 
spirit was to come, after all, from something that touched her 
as a Jew. In 1880 came that terrible persecution of the Jewish 
race in Southern and Western Russia which recalled the 
horrors of mediwval bigotry. The persecutors found, of 
course, a champion. Russia always manages to secure one, 
sometimes in most unlikely quarters; and the defence, which 
appeared in the Century Magazine in April, 1882, roused Emma 
Lazarus to an indignant reply. “From this time,” says the 
writer of the biographical sketch, ‘“ dated the crusade that she 
undertook in behalf of her race, and the consequent expan- 
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sion of all her faculties, the growth of spiritual power vhi 
always ensues when a great cause is espoused, anda gt i 
viction enters the soul.” The practical object to which - 
newly awakened enthusiasm was directed wag “g tis 
and independent nationality and repatriation in Palestin, ved 
scheme which we should be sorry to pronounce impossible 
realisation, but which is certainly beyond the Scope of = 
cism. Unbappily, this period of intense mental ang e , 
activity was cut short by enfeebled health. She hada a 
illness in August, 1884, and though she recovered from te 
from one cause or another she never regained her old 
In November, 1887, she died, being then in her 
year. 


energy, 
thirty-ningh 


at the most. The principal work of this period was a traged 
of considerable power, entitled “The Dance to Death,” a 
having for its argument one of the darkest passages in the 
history of her race,—the destruction of the whole Jewish 
population of one of the German Free Cities during the Panic 
caused by the Black Death. The execution is somewhat 
unequal. Miss Lazarus seems to have written in haste, an 
to have felt that dislike of the labour of correction which 
often goes with imperfect physical power, and the dialogue 
is often wanting in dramatic propriety; but the plot is wel 
contrived, and the interest admirably sustained. The cys. 
tomary motives that bring about such tragedies—private 
greed or vengeance, popular prejudices and superstitions, anj 
religious tests—are skilfully combined, and made to work up 
together toa striking catastrophe. Here is part of the speech, 
marked by no common power of thought and expression, jn 
which Siisskind von Orb, the chief of the Jewish colony of 
Nordhausen, counsels patience to his fellow-sufferers :— 
“Let our thoughts ascend 

From mortal anguish to the ecstasy 

Of martyrdom, the blessed death of those 

Who perish in the Lord. I see, I see 

How Israel’s ever-crescent glory makes 

These flames that would eclipse it, dark as blots 

Of candle-light against the blazing sun. 

We die a thousand deaths,—drown, bleed, and burn; 

Our ashes are dispersed unto the winds. 

Yet the wild winds cherish the sacred seed, 

The waters guard it in their crystal heart, 

The fire refuseth to consume. It springs, 

A tree immortal, shadowing many lands, 

Unvisited, unnamed, undreamed as yet. 

Rather a vine, full-flowered, golden-branched, 

Ambrosial-fruited, creeping on the earth, 

Trod by the passer’s foot, yet chosen to deck 

Tables of princes. Israel now has fallen 

Into the depths, he shall be great in time. 

Even as we die in honour, from our death 

Shall bloom a myriad heroic lives, 

Brave through our bright example, virtuous 

Lest our great memory fall in disrepute.” 

Miss Lazarus seems to have studied with much zeal the 
Hebrew literature of the Middle Ages. Not the least interest- 
ing part of the second of these two volumes (that which con- 
tains what may be called her patriotic verse) is the series of 
translations from Spanish Hebrew poets ; and there are other 
indications of a reading that penetrated into these somewhat 
obscure regions of literature. Such is the “Epistle from 
Joshua Ibn Vives, to his former Master, Solomon Levi-Paul, 
de Santa-Maria, Bishop of Cartagena,” a piece somewhat 
in the style of Mr. Browning, and bearing on one of the most 
curious episodes in the history of religion. Bishop Solomon 
Levi-Paul was, very probably, one of those Christianised Jews 
who were perfectly orthodox for all the days of the year but 
one, but were wont on this to curse solemnly all the most 
sacred names and symbols of their new faith. It is note- 
worthy that, with what seems to us a true instinct, Miss 
Lazarus seized on the Maccabean period as having been the 
true heroic age of Jewish history. Here are some stanzas 
from “ The Feast of Lights,” a title borrowed from the great 
celebration which still recalls the great deliverance wrought 
by the Hebrew “ Hammer of God :’— 


“Five branches grown from Mattathias’ stem, 
The Blessed John, the Keen-Eyed Jonathan, 
Simon the fair, the Burst-of-Spring, the Gem, 
Eleazar, Help-of-God ; o’er all his clan 
Judas the Lion-Prince, the Avenging Rod, 
Towered in warrior-beauty, uncrowned king, 
Armed with the breastplate and the sword of God, 
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Whose praise is: ‘He received the perishing.’ 






Emma Lazarus’s real poetical life was thus Contained | 
within very narrow limits,—not more than three or four Years 
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ad camped within the mountain-pass, 

Tay no ton the it and tented ’neath the sky, 
Who saw from Mizpah’s heights the tangled grass 

Choke the wide Temple-courts, the altar lie 
Disfigured and polluted—who had flung 

Their faces on the stones, and mourned aloud 
And rent their garments, wailing with one tongue, 

Crushed as a wind-swept bed of reeds is bowed, 


by one voice fired, one heart of flame, 

—— de reeds, had risen, and were men, 
They rushed upon the spoiler and o’ercame, 

Each arm for freedom had the strength of ten. 
Now is their mourning into dancing turned, 

Their sackcloth doffed for garments of delight, 
Week-long the festive torches shall be burned, 

Music and revelry wed day with night. 


Still ours the dance, the feast, the glorious Psalm, 
The mystic lights of emblem, and the Word. 
Where is our Judas? Where our five-branched palm ? 
Where are the lion-warriors of the Lord ? 
Clash, Israel, the cymbals, touch the lyre, 
Sound the brass trumpet and the harsh-tongued horn, 
Chant hymns of victory till the heart take fire, 
The Maccabean spirit leap new-born !” 

Emma Lazarus’s verse was wanting in some of the qualities 
which go to make up greatness of the first class; but there is 
much of genuine power about it, and it is interesting as 
coming from a race which, while in many respects as vigorous 
as ever, has shown for many years but little literary power. 
Henry Heine is, of course, a conspicuous exception; nor 
could there be a more curious contrast than that between 
these two representatives of the Hebrew race. 





FAIR-TRADE versus HISTORY.* 

Ir is perhaps fortunate for the security and progress of 
English politics that the Fair-traders have never yet found 
their vates sacer. They have had many prophets, but all of 
the minor sort; and none of them have succeeded, perhaps 
because of the hopeless badness of their cause, in taking hold 
of the mind of the nation. Mr. Gill, in his Free-Trade under 
Protection, has certainly not filled the void. The object of his 
book is to destroy the position of Cobden as the Vates of 
Free-trade, and show that he was but a purblind prophet 
after all,—and, it may be supposed, to substitute himself as 
the far-seeing guide to Fair-trade. But both the style and 
the ideas conveyed in it are so confused, so falsely rhetorical, 
and so illogical, that we can hardly imagine a single convert 
being made thereby. As a sample, take this sentence :—* And 
we submit this relation of distress, with decreasing exports 
to the consideration of those who, rather than argue from 
mere facts in the field of economy—a treacherous practice— 
endeavour to discover the workings of a principle of which 
these facts or figures are but the indications of its existence.” 
This is a very characteristic sentence. The use of italics 
shows the weakness which the writer knows to be inherent in 
his style; while the hopeless confusion of syntax emphasises 
the equally hopeless confusion of thought which, in the very 
sentence in which he is endeavouring to appeal to facts, makes 
him disclaim the appeal to facts. Nevertheless, it must be 
admitted that, as a general rule, he is right to object to facts 
which have proved such a stubborn impediment to the progress 
of his doctrines. 

The author makes a terribly windy and long-winded attack 
on Cobden for having asserted that Free-trade would benefit 
agriculture; while he ridicules his short-sightedness in having 
said that the farmer would be secure in the home market 
by reason of his advantage in saving the cost of transit 
of corn from abroad, and in not having anticipated the 
phenomena now to be witnessed in the competition of 
Manitoba and Dakota. But we are not aware that any Free- 
traders have set up Cobden as infallible. It is sufficient for 
Cobden’s reputation as a prophet of no mean order, that his 
predictions remained true for a generation ; and if he could not 
in 1840 or 1846 foresee the revolution which steam would effect 
in bringing the products of the New World to our doors, 
that does not affect the shrewdness of his judgment on the 
circumstances as alone they could reasonably be conceived by 
him. And even now the natural protection of the cost of 
transit ought to make the British farmer prosperous, if it were 
not that he has been crushed by rents raised out of all pro- 
Portion to the rents paid in the days before Free-trade, and 
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not reduced largely enough or quickly enough at first. But 
whether Cobden ought or ought not to have foreseen our present 
difficulties, Mr. Gill fails signally to show how a return to Pro- 
tection would relieve us of them. He appears to admit that 
all-round Free-trade would be a good thing; but he complains of 
“partial ” or “ one-sided ” Free-trade, and of Cobden’s stupidity 
in supposing that other nations would take to Free-trade. 
No doubt all-round Free-trade is better than one-sided Free- 
trade, and Cobden was too sanguine. But the very progress 
of foreign nations, which has enabled them more successfully 
to compete with our own, is not due, as Mr. Gill seems to 
think, to their protective policy, but to a Free-trade policy. 
The immense progress of Germany and Italy has been largely 
due to their development of Free-trade, through the abolition of 
the minor States, and the institution of Free-trade among the 
whole fifty millions of Germans and the whole thirty millions 
of Italians, previously hampering each other with protective 
duties at every turn, as goods passed from one petty Principality 
to another. So, too, the United States and our own Colonies 
have thriven by the extension of their Free-trade area, in spite 
of, and not because of, Protection outside it; indeed, it is well 
known that in the shipping trade, where territorial extension 
has had a relatively small effect, Protection has had a crippling 
result on American enterprise. We can hardly hope that our 
own Colonies, with their still boundless prospects of territorial 
extension and growth of population, will soon be forced out of 
their Protectionist fallacies. But in the States which are com- 
paratively filled up, the Protectionist shoe has already begun 
to pinch, and though the Irish vote has stricken Free-trade for 
a while, there can be small doubt that it will soon become a 
burning question, for which only one issue is possible. 

In any case, how we could profit by retaliation Mr. Gill has 
signally failed, and hardly attempted to show. He vaguely 
suggests that more employment would be given in England if 
we excluded some foreign products which now compete with 
our own. But this exclusion must necessarily involve an 
increase of price, which must necessarily involve either a less 
consumption of the thing increased in price, or, if that is a 
necessary of life, a less surplus to spend on other things, and 
that means less production, and therefore less employment in 
producing other things. It is difficult, therefore, to see where 
this ultimate benefit lies. Certain it is, too, that while such 
retaliation will not tend to the adoption of the all-round Free- 
trade which is admittedly beneficial, but will confirm other 
nations in their protective policy, it must at the same time 
lessen their purchasing power, and diminish the total volume 
of international trade. And, after all that can be said against 
Cobden’s apostolic exaggeration of its effects, international 
trade undoubtedly tends in the direction of peace and 
civilisation. 

Itis pleasant to turn from Mr. Gills’ rambling rhetoric to Pro- 
fessor Thorold Rogers’s sturdy common-sense and trenchant 
epigrams. His lectures entitled The Economic Interpreta- 
tion of History, are as superior to the ordinary common- 
places, “vacant chaff well meant for grain,” which form the 
staple of College lectures and economical treatises, as the 
Socratic method was to the declamations of the Sophists. 
Approaching, in accordance with the genius loci, the study 
of political economy from the historical point of view, 
and revealing to us the economic facts buried in the 
dusty rolls of manors and College archives, Professor 
Thorold Rogers has indefinitely extended the area of 
facts from which political economists may draw their con- 
clusions, and he has given his results and inferences in a 
style calculated to interest the most inattentive hearer or 
reader, a style rendered none the less forcible by a somewhat 
“yrobustious” egotism. It is difficult to say which is the most 
interesting of these lectures, those which deal with rents, with 
wages, with money, with taxation, or with fair prices. It is, 
for instance, striking to hear that the rent of agricultural 
land remained unaltered for fully three centuries at 6d. 
and 8d. an acre, from about 1350 to 1650; while the 
rent of pasture was even in 1295 as high as 7s. 6d. 
an acre; and in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
the landlords—Colleges at least—indemnified their tenants 
and paid for their loss of sheep if more than 10 per cent. 
died in a year. It is striking, too, to find that town landlords 
did all the repairs to such an extent that New College, out of 
an estate of £46 a year, cleared only £3 5s. So, too, it is 





interesting to learn the extent to which the principle of 
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graduated taxation was carried. In the poll-tax levied in 
1377, the Duke of Lancaster was rated at 520 times the 
payment of the peasant. In 1435 and 1450, a graduated 
income-tax was levied at the rate of 2} per cent. on small 
incomes, of 10 per cent. on large. As late as 1600, local 
taxation still followed the same principle. In the parish 
of Tandridge, Surrey, occupiers of 10 acres paid a penny 
an acre once a year, occupiers of under 30 acres not more 
than twice a year, and all further charges were to be paid by 
occupiers of over 30 acres, “ provided always that our intent and 
meaning is that those who be owners and men of ability, and 
have little occcupyings, shall be charged according to their 
ability by the justices’ discretion towards the relief of the 
poor, notwithstanding the said rates aforesaid.” 

But most interesting of all, perhaps, at the present moment, 
in view of Fair-trade arguments, are the facts given as to 
the relations of the prices of corn and wages. The Fair- 
traders appear to think that high prices, produced by Protec- 
tion—that is, taxing the nation for the sake, e.g., of the farmers 
—will produce high wages to the agricultural labourer. But in 
Elizabeth’s reign, while the price of provisions rose 2} times 
—i.e., 166 shillings went no further than 6s. had done before 
—wages remained nearly unchanged. 

So, in the seventeenth century, ‘wheat rose 209 per cent. 
over the comparatively high prices of the first half of Eliza- 
beth’s reign; meat 184; while labour up to 1642 rose only 
32 per cent., and for the whole period, owing entirely to the 
rise during the Commonwealth [for, as Professor Thorold 
Rogers puts it, the labourer was far better off under the saints 
than under the sinners before or after the Civil War], 100 per 
cent.” “In 1661, when wheat rose to 100 shillings a quarter, 
i price unheard of and never paralleled till the close of the 
eighteenth century,” wages were 6s. a week, and efforts 
were made to reduce them from that. “At the end of 
the eighteenth century, when farmers were getting 150 shillings 
2 quarter for wheat, agricultural wages were at 7 shillings 
a week, and farmers were grumbling that they had to pay so 
much.” Why, then, should a higher and fictitious price for 
wheat nowadays heighten wages? “Will the farmer give 
Hodge, from spontaneous good nature, a shilling a week more 
for his work, when he can get Hodges in plenty, because the 
price of corn is doubled?” And so the Professor objects, as 
most of us do, to being taxed under the name of Fair-trade 
for the benefit of farmers, manufacturers, or landlords, when 
labourers and artisans will be no better off. 


WILLIAM AND LUCY SMITH.* 

THe charm of this biography no doubt consists in the 
singular beauty of nature, and fineness of character and talent, 
possessed by those who are the subjects of it. The best part 
of the book is made up of their writings, their letters, the 
recollections of their friends,—the life of William Smith himself 
being given in the words of the memoir which his wife pre- 
fixed to an edition of his second work, Gravenhurst ; and her 
own life, up to within a few days of the end, being entirely 
told in her own letters. 

In earlier days, William Smith was chiefly known as the 
author of Thorndale, one of those philosophical books which 
are never very popular or very well understood, except among 
minds addicted to the same kind of thought,—a philosophy 
perhaps too vague, too questioning, to be of much real use in 
the history of human progress. But this is not the time or 
place to criticise Thorndale. Gravenhurst, written after the 
author’s marriage, when life had triumphed a little over 
philosophy, is a much more attractive and interesting book. 
It contains some thoughts which are extremely beautiful,— 
the following, for instance, spoken by one of his characters, 
Ada Newcome :— 

“To love is the great glory, the last culture, the highest 
happiness ; to be loved is little in comparison. .... . Oh, if One 
really existed, as I and others believe, who loved all the world, 
and in some inexplicable way suffered for its salvation, He was a 
God, at least, in His sublime happiness. Nor should I say that it 
was a ‘ religion of sorrow’ that such a love had inaugurated.” 
This book sets forth a view of moral evil which we fancy is 
only possible to a mind that knows much more of itself and 
its own theories than of the world outside. This view is also, 
as the editor says, quite different from that “long familiar in 
theology.” We think that here the old theologians were 
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right, and the author of Gravenhurst and his brothe, 
philosophers are wrong. But these are deep questions, al 
we must return to the biography. 

It was after fifty years of a hermit, student life, dating 
which, besides Thorndale and other philosophical work, Willian 
Smith did a great deal of reviewing for Blackwood’s Magazin, 
that at last, staying at Keswick, he made acquaintance with 
his future wife, Miss Lucy Cumming. In many Ways, ny 
one could have been a greater contrast to himself. He ee 
singularly shy and retiring, diffident, reserved, always glag th 
fly from his fellow-creatures, and so sensitive with regarq ty 
his own works, that he could hardly bear to hear them wey, 
tioned; in short, the most solitary of men, living entirely 
with Nature, and in his own thoughts. Once, at Bowness, he 
spent six months in a small lodging without speaking to any 
one. To such a nature as this, very human after all, ayj 
sometimes very lonely, the charm of finding itself loved ay 
admired must have been irresistible. The woman who brought 
his life out of shade into sunshine was herself like a ray of 
sunshine, as all her friends say. Instead of his reserve, gh, 
had an openness of character and disposition which was its 
almost extreme. ‘A union of insight, tenderness, sympathy, 
and vivid interest in everything about her;” all this leading 
to the unrestrained expression of her feelings, either in Writing 
the memoir of her husband, or in letters to her friends, wh 
were many,—and yet making her perfectly, enthusiastically 
happy through the months and years which she and he 
husband passed in their solitude “ deux. Her chief objects jy 
life were his happiness and his fame. It seems as if, in the 
first year of their marriage, she may have betrayed some wish 
that the world should know more of him whose genius she 
herself admired so much. Nothing certainly could be mop 
natural; but the following lines of his, written for her «oy 
the inside of an old envelope,” seem to have given a final reply 
to any such ambition :— 





“Oh, vex me not with needless ery 
Of what the world may think or claim; 
Let the sweet life pass sweetly by, 
The same, the same, and every day the same. 
Thee, Nature, Thought—that burns in me 
A living and consuming flame— 
These must suffice; let the life be 
‘Lhe same, the same, and evermore the same, 
Here find I task-work, here society— 
Thou art my gold, thou art my fame ; 
Let the sweet life pass sweetly by, 
The same, the same, and every day the same.” 
Their married life lasted only eleven years, and few wives 
probably could look back on a time of more unclouded 
happiness. Her own generous devotion no doubt had a great 
deal to do with this; but he, when alone with her and wu. 
troubled by strangers, seems to have been the most charming 
ot companions, lively, even brilliant, with a sweet, unselfish 
temper, and high-minded in a fashion that grows rarer. 

The truth of the words, “ We live by admiration, hope, 
and love,” has seldom been more fully proved than by Lucy 
Smith in the ten years she survived her husband. It was 
impossible for her life to be anything but vivid, and there 
was no selfishness in the deepest of her grief. A few words 
here and there in letters to her friends show the nobleness of 
her spirit :— 

“ When God sends darkness, let it be dark. Tis so vain to think 
we can light it up with candles, or make it anything but dark. It 
may be because of the darkness we shall see some new beauty i 
the stars.” 

From Llanberis, 1876.—‘ It came across me the other night, 
driving by moonlight through this grand and solemn Pass, that 
one might read those words, ‘ Sorrow not even as others that have 
no hope,’ in an inverse sense to the generally received. ‘ Sorrow 
not less, but more! You who have hope need never seek to get rid 
of your sacred Sorrow. You may safely receive her, a lifelong 
inmate of your inmost heart. There she will dwell, suffering 
nothing low or worldly to dwell with her. Sorrow greatly, 
abidingly, consciously, thankfully,—you who have hope!” 

And again :—‘ The sense of loss is keen, and at times over 
whelming ; and yet the next best thing in life to a great joy i84 
great sorrow.” 

Mrs. Smith’s memoir of her husband, which is chiefly repro 
duced in this book, was at first written only for herself and het 
friends. It was apparently the advice of “ George Eliot” which 
led her to consent to its being published in the same volume 
with Gravenhurst. There is much in this memoir which at first 
sight strikes one as almost too sacred to be given to the world 





at all: there are passages, in themselves beautiful, which 
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Co idaneags 
pring something like a sense of listening to secrets, or reading 
a letter addressed to somebody else. The editor himself seems 
to fear “ possible animadversion ;” but in the case of reprinting 
the memoir, we think he has been right to run this risk. We 
agree with him; we “ scarcely wish to spare a word.” As we 
bi § the character of the writer becomes more and more clear 
to us,—the transparency, the yearning for sympathy, the 
absolute necessity of expression, the high appreciation of all 
that was good ; and we can enter fully into her desire to make 
her husband more known to those who had loved him, and to 
those from whom he had chosen to hide himself. 

Asa matter of personal taste, we are somewhat tried by the 
great unreserve with which the editor has printed the letters 
entrusted to him. He has certainly succeeded in giving a 
yivid picture of Lucy Smith, on every side of her varied and 
most fascinating character. But a severe system of cutting 
would hardly have interfered with this, and would have 
removed a good deal with which the public cannot possibly 
have any concern. We also find that the editor describes his 
hero and heroine, and moralises on them, to a quite unneces- 
sary degree, and with an amount of long words almost over- 
whelming. 

About a year after the death of Mrs. William Smith, a little 
volume of extremely pretty verses was printed for her friends. 
Many of them had already appeared in Good Words. Some 
are reproduced in the present book. We should like to quote 
one little specimen, called “ Moods :”— 

“Lord, in Thy sky of blue, 
No stain of cloud appears ; 
Gone all my faithless fears, 
Only Thy love seems true. 
Help me to thank Thee, then, I pray, 
Walk in the light and cheerfully obey ! 
Lord, when I look on high, 
Clouds only meet my sight ; 
Fears deepen with the night ; 
But yet it is Thy sky. 
Help me to trust Thee, then, I pray, 
Wait in the dark and tearfully obey.” 


FROM FLAG TO FLAG.* 

ALTHOUGH a quarter of a century has gone by since the close of 
the American Civil War, it still remains one of the most epoch- 
making episodes of this century, and books on the subject still 
finda ready sale on both sides of the sea. And truly that war was 
one of the most memorable struggles of all time. It abolished 
slavery, regenerated the South, welded the American Common- 
wealth into a homogeneous whole, and strengthened free in- 
stitutions all the world over. It was one of the few great wars 
for which the generation that waged it was only remotely 
responsible, and which, though from first to last it wasted a 
nillion human lives, and cost untold treasure, has proved, even 
from a merely material point of view, a splendid investment, 
and is regarded as a blessing as well by the conquered as the 
conquerors, ; 

Not very long ago, the present writer, while travelling in 
the Southern States, found himself in a mixed company of 
Northerners and Southerners, several of them veterans of the 
war. Said a Northerner : “ It seems to me the war might have 
been avoided. It would have been a good deal cheaper to buy 
all the slaves up at the slaveholders’ own price, and set them 
free. Why didn’t we do it?” “For a very good reason,” 
answered a Southerner ; “if any had come South and proposed 
such a thing, we should have hanged him on the nearest tree.” 
“And now ?” asked another. “Well, I think if anybody were 
to come here now and seriously propose to set slavery up 
again, we should be very likely to hang him on the nearest tree.” 
Southerners have learnt that involuntary servitude was an 
economic mistake, less, however, from theory than from 
the fact that the South has made greater progress since 
Emancipation than she made for a hundred years before 
it. Yet they are still strongly Southern in sentiment, 
and do not find loyalty to the Union incompatible with 
fervent admiration for the heroes of the war. These 
sentiments ure much more prevalent among the fair sex 
than the men; and as the women of 1861 were the 
warmest advocates of rebellion, so the women of to-day are 
the warmest sympathisers with the Lost Cause. To mention 
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Southern ladies, is like dropping a spark in a gunpowder 
magazine. Women are always keener partisans than men. 
During the war, Southern women endured hardships and 
privations quite as great in their way as those endured by the 
men; and Emancipation has undoubtedly made their lives 
much harder. Under the old *¢gime, domestic slaves were 
kindly treated, fairly efficient, and often devotedly attached to 
their owners. But the “uneles,” the “aunts,” and the 
“mammies” of that time are as extinct as the dodo, and the 
coloured “helps” of the period have all the faults of their 
predecessors and very few of their virtues. Moreover, they 
cannot be bought, and often refuse to be hired. Let English 
housewives imagine, if they can, a cook who goes about her 
work with a short pipe in her mouth, or chews snuff; who is so 
careless, that she requires continual watching ; so independent, 
that if you give her a wrong word she will “ quit” without 
giving notice; and so curious and dishonest, that when her 
mistress goes abroad, she finds it necessary to lock all the 
bedroom doors, and put the keys in her pocket ! 

The position of Southern ladies at the outbreak of the war, 
and their fate afterwards, are vividly set forth in the in- 
teresting book which forms the subject of the present notice. 
Mrs. McHatton-Ripley was the wife of a Louisiana planter, 
whose spacious mansion faced a broad lawn, “ dotted here and 
there with live oak and pecan trees. An avenue, over which 
the pride-of-China trees cast their shade, and beside which the 
Cherokee rose grew with great luxuriance, led to the river- 
bank, and commanded a magnificent view of the Mississippi 
for miles above and below.” It was a life of luxury, and of 
a happiness almost ideal :— 

“In those spring days at Arlington the air was so pure and 

fragrant that its inhalation was a positive luxury. It was 
delightful to wander over the lawn, with its fresh carpet of green, 
and note the wonderful growth of vegetation on every side. 
The roses that arched the gateways, the honey-suckles and 
jasmine that climbed in profusion over the trellises, the delicate- 
foliaged crape myrtle, with its wealth of fairy pink blossoms, all 
contributed perfume to the breeze. And those grand autumnal 
days, when the smoke rolled from the tall chimney of the sugar 
house, and the air was redolent with the aroma of boiling cane- 
juice ; when the fields were dotted with groups of busy and con- 
tented slaves, and their cabins resounded with the merry voices of 
playing children; when magnolia and oak trees were musical with 
the mocking-birds, whose throats poured forth melodies unknown 
to any other of the feathered tribe, and nimble squirrels gathered 
their winter stores in the pecan groves ;—oh, those grand autumnal 
days!” 
And then came rumours of trouble, Secession, and the creation 
of a Confederacy ; and full of wild enthusiasm, the family at 
Arlington voted that the Southern banner should “ unfold its 
brave States-right constellation” from a staff on the river 
front. This was done in the absence of Mr. Ripley, who was 
too politic and cautious to approve of the impetuous ardour 
of his household. But until the thunder of Fort Sumter’s 
guns aroused them from their lives of indolent ease, few of 
the planter folks seem to have expected war in grim earnest ; 
then, men who had never saddled their own horses nor har- 
nessed their own teams, had to bestride any nag they could get, 
drive lumbering mule-teams, or, worse still, march to the 
front on foot; while daintily nurtured women, who, in the 
abundance of service which slavery afforded, had scarce put 
on their own shoes, had to take to tailoring and make coats 
and trousers for those who were fighting in their cause. 

And this was only the beginning. The Federals captured 
New Orleans; cotton was destroyed wherever it was found, 
in order to prevent it from being seized by the “hordes 
of hirelings,’ as Northern soldiers were then stigmatised 
in the South; houses were dismantled, and bedding, blankets, 
carpets, and whatever else could be spared, sent to the 
armies of Tennessee and Virginia. Meanwhile, the Negroes, 
seeing the dawn of liberty, which at that time “meant 
plenty to eat and nothing to do, just like master,” were 
becoming lazy and independent; and one fine morning 
a fleet of Federal gunboats appeared on the river, “flags 
flying from every peak, their decks thronged with brilliantly 
uniformed officers.” A few days later, the Battle of Baton 
Rouge was fought, of which the authoress gives a vivid 
description, as seen from the windows of her house :— 

“Standing alone at my window, watching through the dim 
mist what seemed to be the ebb and flow of battle, hearing in the 
distance the booming, hissing, and rattling sounds of conflict, I 
never once thought of the homes of that besieged city, of the 
women and children, the old men and the sick,—never once 
thought of them, so swallowed up the destiny of the day every 
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other consideration. But when that struggling mass was revealed 
to me,—pouring, panting, rushing tumultuously down the hot, 
dusty road, hatless, bonnetless, some with stockings and no slippers, 
some with wrappers hastily thrown over nightgowns; now and 
then a coatless man on a bare-backed horse, holding a helpless 
child before him, and a terrified woman holding on behind; men 
trundling children too young to run, in dirty wheelbarrows, while 
other little half-clad, barefooted ones ran beside, weary and crying ; 
an old man who could scarcely totter along, bearing a baby in his 
trembling arms, while the distracted mother carried an older child 
with wounded and bleeding feet. ..... Some ran, some stumbled 
along, others faltered and almost gave out; but before I could 
hurry on my clothes they poured into our gates and invaded the 
house, a small army of them, about five hundred tired, exhausted, 
broken-down, sick, frightened, terrified human beings,—all roused 
from their beds by firing and fighting in the very streets.” 

At this time, Mrs. Ripley had a two-weeks-old baby, and 
shortly after the Battle of Baton Rouge, her husband, having 
removed some of his slaves in defiance of the orders of the 
Federal General, fled to avoid arrest, leaving his wife to follow 
him with a carriage, and a waggon carrying their belongings, 
a duty which proved both difficult and dangerous. Except 
her own women, the slaves were so restive that she had to 
threaten her coachman with a pistol before he would obey her 
orders; long detours had to be made to avoid the Federal 
pickets; and although her husband’s hiding-place was only 
thirteen miles away, she was three days in getting there. Mr. 
Ripley being incapacitated for active service by a slight 
physical infirmity, they resolved to go on to Texas, where the 
Confederates still held their own. It was a long journey, and 
for women and young children one of hardship and trial. 
They slept in the fields; and in the morning the ground was 
often covered with frost and their small tent too stiff to be 
folded into the waggon; rivers were crossed by rope ferries 
worked by women whose husbands were at the war; some- 
times they were on short-commons, and occasionally, in rainy 
weather, they would find shelter at wretched farmhouses 
tenanted by unhappy women whose men-folks had “ gone to 
fight Lincoln.” At length they reached the Rio Grande, and 
settled fora season in San Antonio, at that time the centre of a 
large trade between Mexico and the Confederacy. Although, 
owing to its proximity to Mexico, Texas was better supplied 
with imported goods than many other districts, its people were 
often put to sore straits. The authoress spent weeks with a 
family who, not being able to procure salt, were reduced to the 
necessity of utilising the mud floor of their smoke-house, which 
was rich in saline properties, owing to the accumulation 
during a series of years of waste salt and drippings. As 
neither lamp-oil nor candles were obtainable, ladies had to 
become their own tallow-chandlers. A needle dropped or 
mislaid was looked after for hours; the breaking of one was a 
veritable calamity. Tooth-brushes were replaced by twigs of 
shrubs, “nicely peeled and the ends chewed into brushes.” 
All the hair-brushes were worn out, and one comb had often to 
do duty for a whole family. Paper become so scarce, that 
many newspapers suspended publication altogether, while 
others, diminished to the size of pocket-handkerchiefs, were 
printed on brown paper, sometimes on wall-paper. Reports 
of battles, with long lists of killed and wounded, wretchedly 
printed on stuff of this sort, passed from hand to hand until 
worn to shreds. 

The entire South, in fact, was blockaded and in a state of 
siege, and it speaks well for the courage and resolution of its 
people that they did not give up the contest until their last 
armies in the field were defeated and dispersed. It wasa fiery 
ordeal, an ordeal which a less energetic people had never 
survived, but which, as we can now see, was absolutely 
necessary for the regeneration of the South. The Whites, 
deprived by a single stroke of the peculiar institution which 
they regarded as essential to their prosperity, if not to their 
existence, and thrown on their own resources, have risen to the 
occasion, and developed qualities which are fast raising them 
to the economic and industrial level of their Northern com- 
patriots. The abolition of slavery has, moreover, deprived 
Secession of its raison d’étre, and while proud of the prowess 
which their fathers displayed in the great fight, the present 
generation freely acknowledge that no worse calamity could 
have befallen them than their own victory. 

Says Mrs. Ripley, when telling of Lee’s surrender :—“ Thus 
failed the Confederacy. We prayed for victory—no people 
uttered more earnest prayers—and the God of Hosts gave us 
victory in defeat. We prayed for only that little strip, that 


Dixie Land, and the Lord gave us the whole country from 









the Lakes to the Gulf, from ocean to ocean—all diy 
wiped out—a united country for ever and ever.” 

After the war, the Ripleys went to Cuba and en 
sugar-planting; and not the least interesting part of 
interesting book is the account of their experience 
beautiful yet unhappy island, which still languish 
the yoke of Spain. 
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ANCIENT MAORI “HISTORY.”* 

Maor! “history” rests entirely on traditions, not printed, but 
handed down orally from generation to generation, with much 
ceremony and solemnity, in former times by the priests, But 
in these latter days, even those who had embraced Christianit 
would not repeat the whole of their transmitted lore. Fou 
different persons, after reciting an account of their tribal 
history, refused to fill up gaps, one of them using these sug. 
gestive words:—“ Our gods are not annihilated—they are only 
silenced by the superior influence of the European God. Woe 
are still in the power of our ‘Maori’ gods, and if we divulge 
the sacred lore of our ancestors, the gods will punish us with 
sudden death.” Perhaps not much is lost except to the 
students of comparative mythology, and enough is left to 
preserve a vague, cloudy, and sometimes contradictory version 
concerning Maori notions of the origin of things celestial] 
and terrestrial. Mr. White collected many of the traditions, 
and the names of his native informants recall, he says, “the 
delightful hours spread over the last half-century, when their 
possessors, most of whom are no longer in the flesh, sitting 
under a shady tree, on the outskirts of a forest, and remote 
from the abodes of men, rehearsed the sacred lore of their race, 
and in solemn dread slowly repeated the sacred incantations, 
or performed the ceremonies of the Niu, Tohi-taua, Awa. 
moana, Kitao, Pihe, and other rites, as they were taught by 
those of past generations.” The long sentence presents a 
suggestive picture of the eager inquirer learning from the 
men of a fading race their weird myths, savage superstitions, 
and sanguinary “history,” which, at the best, is a series of 
personal adventures. The curiosity of the book is that the 
original Maori is printed together with the English trans. 
lation; so that the volumes would certainly be very useful to 
a student of the language, especially when the promised 
dictionary, to which constant reference is made, is added to 
the four volumes; and, probably, any “ ethnological investi- 
gator” who may try to track the emigrants to New Zealand 
from their island homes somewhere in the Pacific, may find 
here an aid to his researches. 

What we gather from the narratives, which do not always 
accord one with another, is that the Maori came to the North 
Island—he says forty-six generations, or about twelve hundred 
years ago—in large war-canoes, propelled by oars “seventy” 
of a side. Thecauses of the migration were quarrels about “a 
woman” and “land.” Tradition has preserved the names of 
these canoes and those of the leading chiefs, from whom ex- 
isting Maori gentlemen profess and are proud to descend. 
The inherent respect for rank and descent is shown nowhere, 
hardly even in India, in greater force. The emigrants seem to 
have struck on the east end of the North Island, to have gone 
to the West Coast through Auckland Harbour, which they 
reached by skidding their vessels over the strip of land in- 
tervening between the Gulfs of Hauraki and Manukau ; but 
the main stream appear to have flowed down the east side of the 
island by land. We may infer that some kind of natives were 
found there by the invaders, but their existence is shadowy 
in these records. The new-comers brought their kumavra, 
or food of different kinds, with them; and one of the most 
curious chapters is a rhetorical contest between living Maori 
chiefs, among whom is a “Major” and a “ Reverend,” 
respecting the canoe or canoes in which the food-seeds 
or bulbs were brought. Of course, their customs, notably 
cannibalism, arrived with them, and, indeed, this horrid 
habit is ascribed to the gods who figure in the bewildering 
and frequently childish stories of the creation, out of which, 
perhaps, very learned men may make something, and see 
dimly therein figurative descriptions of violent convulsions, 
earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, tidal waves, and tornadoes. 
The South Island was not invaded until comparatively recent 
times, and when Cook’s Straits were crossed by one tribe, it 








* The Ancient History of the Maori: his Mythology and Traditions, Huro-uta or 
Taki-Tumu Migrations, By John White. 4 vols, Wellington, New Zealand; 
and Sampson Low and Co., London, 
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followed and eaten up by a second, to be itself consumed 
was ne 4. It is supposed, however, that a few wild and 
jute ee of the earliest migration still exist among the 
ere a which overhang the famous “Sounds,” now shown 
aan by obliging captains of steamers from Melbourne. 
The strength and real home of the Maori were always in the 
North Island. It is significant of the constant slaughter going 
that, according to this book, there are among the Maori 
Ye tr: ditions of Tasman’s or Cook’s visits, and the inference 
nap the people who saw them must have been exterminated 
in the ordinary course of tribal and personal warfare. 


The manners and customs of the Maori, as described by 
themselves, may be gathered from these collected accounts. 
They had no morals, properly speaking ; but, like other nations, 
had a rude code of propriety and a point of honour of their 
own. They were polygamous ; they took ur obtained wives 
wherever they went ; they held slaves, apparently prisoners of 
war, not killed and eaten; they used all the craft and stratagem 
possible to overcome enemies or any one whom they pursued ; 
they never surrendered anything they found, not even when 
the owner was well known; but they were naturally angered 
against thieves. At the same time, they were hospitable, 
brave, and affectionate. They always loved learning, such as 
it was, and had schools of astrology, astronomy, and history, 
of agriculture, manufactures, fishing, and hunting. They were 
adepts in boat-building, and proficients in the painful practice 
of tattooing. They dealt much in sorcery and incantations, 
and they seemed to have invented the singular custom to tapu, 
which was very complicated, and had so great an influence, 
for good as well as evil, upon their daily lives. On the whole, 
they were and are a people full of capabilities, and it is 
astonishing that they never really established a sound polity 
of civil and religious life. Those who may wish to plunge 
into the maze of Maori practices, will find abundant materials 
in these curious volumes. 


There are a host of oddities in Mr. White’s pages, and we 
may take out one or two at random. Here is an account of 
the reason which, not long “after the arrival of the canoe 
Taki-Tumu from Hawaiki in these islands,” led to the migra- 
tion of tribes occupying at that period the Wai-roa district, 
near Napier, in Hawke Bay :— 

“ A chief named Iwi-ka-tere, who lived at a pa near Turi-roa, at 

the Wai-roa, had a pet tui [parson-bird], which had been taught 
to repeat the incantations chanted while planting the kumara, taro, 
and other crops, and was thus a valuable economiser of time and 
labour, for the priests otherwise would have been obliged to chant 
these incantations themselves.” 
The owner lent the bird to a neighbour who would not return 
it; whereupon the tribes fought fiercely, nominally about the 
bird, but it seems that the thief got the aid of a chief “who 
had been driven from Turanga;” so that, after all, the bloodshed 
may have been the result of a quarrel about land. Then the 
story goes on :— 

“A great battle was fought on the site of the present town of 
Danevirke, near Tahoraiti, in the Seventy-mile Bush; and from 
the length of time taken to cook the slain in the hangi, or umu 


(oven), the place was called Umu-tao-roa (oven that took long to 
cook the food).”’ 


Another example, this time of barbaric ingenuity, may be 
taken from native experience in Banks’s Peninsula, where, 
long since of course, there was a priest who taught some 
heresy. He was killed in a battle, and this is the method 
employed by the victor to prevent his spirit from escaping 
and entering some other priest :— 


“When the battle was over, he made an oven capable of con- 
taining the entire body, and then he carefully plugged the mouth, 
ears, nose, and every aperture, and, having cooked the heretical 
teacher, he managed, with the assistance of some warriors, to eat 
up every portion of him, and so successfully extinguished the 
Incipient: heresy.” 


A grim story, but not astonishing in a people some of whom 
held that “it was good to be eaten by man” rather than die 
in a bed, and who treated as enemies all who were not known 
to be friends. We are assured, however, by one Maori author, 
that the life of his people in peaceful times was not one of 
privation and suffering, but a pleasant state of existence. 
Men and women passed the time in agreeable and healthy 
employment, indoors and out, making clothes and bedding, 
hunting, fishing, collecting food-roots, which they cultivated, 
as well as the wild products, catching birds, making nets, 





carving, grinding, fitting stone implements, and passing the 









winter evenings in telling stories, singing and poetry and 
dancing. It was only when any one fell ill, or when enemies 
assailed the tribe, that they had a troubled time. But for the 
men, war, if it involved danger and fatigue, was also a source 
of delight. We have been able to convey only a faint idea of 
the character of this strange book, and have given no speci- 
mens of Maori poetry, some of which is full of tenderness and 
passion of a realistic kind, and much, alas! unintelligible, 
at least to a non-Maori mind. 


A TALE BY MISS YONGE* 

THIs is an excellent piece of work, as good in its way as any- 
thing that Miss Yonge has done; though we cannot but say 
that the style now and then shows signs of haste. (In “the 
cliffs that open into the fine green pastures where feed the 
herds of cows whose milk made the famous Cheddar cheese,” 
the three relatives are certainly awkward.) The author has 
got what authors, for various reasons, are not always allowed 
to have,—a canvas well proportioned to the picture that she 
wishes to paint. She tells “a taleof Cheddar a hundred years 
ago,” a time when Cheddar was as barbarous a spot as could 
have been found in England, save, perhaps, in the neigh- 
bouring county of Devon. Some of its inhabitants retained 
the custom—inherited, it might be said, from pre-historic 
ancestors—of dwelling in caves (Miss Yonge tells us that 
the last cave-dweller lived down till little more than fifty 
years ago); and their ways of life and thought were’ not: - 
unsuited to their abodes. Civilising influences hardly existed. 
There was the Church, indeed; but it was before the days of 
what may be called the home-missionary spirit, and the parson 
was content to leave these wild creatures, whom he would 
probably have been much surprised to hear called his 
parishioners, to themselves. Of course there was no school. 
That was an institution which was still wanting in many 
much more civilised parishes of England. Almost the only 
things that were beyond the range of common material wants 
were a belief in charms, and, as Miss Yonge reminds us, a 
dim notion of a deliverer in the person of “ King Monmouth” 
—perhaps the very sorriest Messiah that ever was—who was 
to return again to the country which he had tried to save from 
Popisk tyranny. In this land of darkness, those excellent 
women, Hannah More and her sisters, found one of their 
fields of benevolent action. Most people nowadays think 
of Hannah More, if they think of her at all, as an Evan- 
gelical blue-stocking; while ber fame, such as it is, quite 
obscures the modest names of her sisters. Her style, 
it must be allowed, is a little pedantic, and her piety was of a 
type which now seems old-fashioned. But though she lived 
before the “Catholic Revival” of which some people talk as if 
it were a second Christian era, she and her sister did a very 
good work in their generation. It is one side of this good work 
that Miss Yonge has portrayed in the volume before us. Her 
own sympathies are with a form of worship and a religious 
thought which tbe sisters More and their great friend William 
Wilbertorce would scarcely have approved, but she gives an 
ample recognition to the courage and charity with which they 
taught these poor half-heathen Cheddarites to turn their 
thoughts to better things. Nor does she forget to render a due 
meed of praise to the good woman whom the sisters put over 
the school which they established in Cheddar, and who died at 
her post. 


The story is told with all Miss Yonge’s skill. Though com- 
parisons are odious, we may venture to say that her literary 
touch, the skill with which she makes her characters live, so to 
speak, upon the canvas, are conspicuously noticeable among the 
crowd of books of a similar kind which it is our duty to read 
and estimate at this time. The story chiefly deals with the 
fortunes of two girls: one belonging to the wild Cheddar race, 
who develops under the kindly influences that are brought to 
bear upon her into a sensible, devoted, and courageous woman ; 
the other a weak and vain creature, but not without a saving 
groundwork of principle. The hero, Robin Lake, is another 
of the protégés of the Mores, and is an admirable type of 
English manhood. We will not anticipate our readers’ interest 
in this excellent story. 





‘ oe Cunning Woman’s Grandson. By Charlotte M. Yonge, London; National 
ociety. 
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Prince Prigio. By Andrew Lang. (J. W. Arrowsmith, Bristol.) 
—No one can read Mr. Lang’s fairy-story without being reminded 
of “The Rose and the Ring.” There is the little trick, for 
instance, of emphasising, so to speak, a piece of humour by 
italics. The fairies come to the Prince’s christening “each with 
a most interesting-looking parcel in her hand.” But Mr. Lang, it 
is scarcely necessary to say, has plenty of his own to give his 
readers, and has no need to copy or borrow. The Prince has the 
misfortune of having a mother who does not believe in fairies, and 
when they throng to his christening, shows her true scientific spirit 
by disbelieving the evidence of her senses. They are good-natured, 
in spite of this want of welcome, all but one, who endows the Prince 
with the malignant gift of being “too clever.” Hence all his 
troubles, which have, however, an undoubted compensation in the 
ingenuity with which he encounters and overcomes perilous 
adventures. A clever and amusing story, though not on as high 
a level as last year’s book, “ The Gold of Fairnilee.” 

Chris Derrick. By the Author of “ Starwood Hall,” &c. (National 
Society.)—This “‘ stormy passage in a boy’s life” is a sufficiently 
exciting story. Chris sets his heart on going to sea, and gets his 
wish sooner than he had expected by an accident that happens to 
his elder brother. His experiences are indeed “stormy.” There 
is a mutiny on board his father’s ship, and it seems at one time 
as if his seagoing experiences would be soon ended. But the 
accident that has been the occasion of his going to sea is now, by 
an ingenious contrivance of the author, made to turn to the 
advantage of himself and his father. This is a spirited story of 
adventure. The fight with the mutineers is well told, and all ends, 
as it should, with the triumph of the right. Perhaps the author 
is right in disposing as she does of the unlucky, well-meaning 
Terah ; but we wish that he could have been spared. 

Fairmeadows Farm. By Mary H. Debenham. (National Society.) 
—This is a story of two hundred years ago, of the days when a 
good many people were looking to “ King Monmouth” as the hope 
of Protestantism. A coach accident—we presume that Miss 
Debenham has satisfied herself of the probability of the incident 
—brings into the house of Farmer Maury, a yeoman cultivating 
his own land between Southampton and Winchester, a stranger, 
Gabrielle by name. He receives her with all hospitality, and so 
gains the blessing of hospitality, that he entertains an angel un- 
The story of how this is brought about is told in a very 
effective way. The troubled politics of the times are made to 
accentuate the interest of the tale, which is certainly of more than 
average merit. 

Harper’s Young People, November, 188SS—November, 1889, (Sampson 
Low and Co.)-—This is an old favourite which it is scarcely neces- 
sary to praise. It is an American journal, and shows all the 
enterprise and spirit which our friends across the Atlantic are 
wont to put into their catering for the wants of young readers, 
We may be permitted to suggest that it would be well to begin 
and end the serial stories with the volumes. But there are plenty 
of good things which may be enjoyed without any drawback, 
things humorous and pathetic, fanciful and practical; for this 
journal is made to suit various tastes. 


awares. 


A Pair of Cousins. By M. Bramston. (National Society.)— 
Avis Goldenlea and Flower Callaway—Miss Bramston is clearly 
resolved to have names that have not been anticipated im fiction 

make a cleverly contrived contrast. One is town, and the other 
country bred; but the real difference between the two is the 
helpful good-sense of the one, and the silly sentimentalism of the 
other. Into their life, for circumstances have brought them 
together, come a pair of neglected children,—Jack Mascarene, 
whose dreams are of being a great artist, and Nelly, his sister, 
who lives to help Jack. A very pretty little story is built up out 
of this connection. It may be that Jack’s ambition is made possible 
in a somewhat unlikely way—as far as we can make out, a small 
house is sold so advantageously as to produce two hundred a year 
—hbut one need not criticise such details. The character-drawing 
is excellent. Even silly little Flower is made to develop into 
something quite worthy and loveable. 

Cast Away. By Esmé Stuart. (National Society.)—We suppose 
that there must be authenticated cases of children cast ashore 
alive from wrecked ships. Anyhow, it is a convenient way of 


bringing in one of the elements of a future surprise. An 
author thus at a stroke gets rid of the child’s belongings, 
whom it is always possible to bring again upon the scene when 
they are wanted. Miss Stuart has constructed a readable story 
out of this and other familiar ingredients,—a son who has 
quarrelled with a stern father, smugglers, honest sailors, and the 
like. 


The pursuit across Morecambe Sands, the escape of Tom 





and his companions, and the fate of Toppin (who, by-the-wa, 
must have been demented to act in the way that is represented) 
make a very exciting narrative. . 

In Thoughtland and in Dreamland. By Elsa D’Esterre-Keelin 
(T. Fisher Unwin.)—We do not know whether this volume a 
rightly classed under the head of “ Gift-Books ;” but we are sure 
that it would be a good book to give. It contains between fifty 
and sixty short sketches of persons and places. The subjects are 
very various. Now it is a little maid-of-all-work in g London 
lodging, now a child whom her nurse has left alone before she has 
said her prayers (a very charming little piece), now two girl- 
artists, one pretty and one plain; but whatever the subject, it jg 
always touched with grace and tenderness. “ Glints through the 
London Fog” is the title of the longest of the ten divisions; but 
we are taken elsewhere, to Scotland, to Germany, even to Russia, 
and, it must not be forgotten, to Ireland. We cannot resist the 
temptation of quoting— 


**Love-MAKING IN Pappy-Lanp, 


UnpveEr Kitty’s WINDOW. 
‘Ah, then! who is that there talking ?’ 
‘Sure, it’s only me, ye know. 
I was thinkin’ we'd go walkin’ ’— 
‘Wor ye raly thinkin’ so ?” 
‘Och, ye needn’ be so cruel, 
An’ me thrudged this siven mile——’ 
‘Is it cruel, Michael, jewel, 
Sure I’m dressing all the while!’ 


Berore MICHAEL’s CorrTade. 

‘There, now, that’s me cottage, Kitty.’ 
‘Is it, Mike?” 

*Yis, an’ isn’t it pretty ?’ 
‘H’m—lonesome-like.’ 

‘Lonesome!’ (Now’s y’r minute! 
Michael, strike !) 

‘Sure, if you wer in it —— 
‘ Arrah, Mike! ’” 

Blown to Bits. By R.M. Ballantyne. (Nisbet and Co.)—If Mr, 
Ballantyne has worked out the vein which supplied the material 
for his previous works, he can still lay his stories of adventures 
amidst scenes comparatively fresh. In Blown lo Bits the scene is 
the Malay Archipelago, in the neighbourhood of Krakatoa. And 
in the last chapter we have a long circumstantial and fairly 
realistic account of the tremendous eruptions which occurred 
in 1883. The characters, though fresh, can hardly be called 
interesting, and the story reads as if it had been spun out; it 
certainly lacks the abundance of incident which usually charac- 
It is perhaps, 
on the whole, more natural and more likely to please the young 
than “ Blue Lights,” the London story. 

The Yarl’s Yacht. By Jessie M.E. Saxby. (J. Nisbet and Co.)— 
This is another of Mrs. Saxby’s charming stories of Shetland life. 
The Yuarl’s Yacht is a continuation of ‘*‘ The Lads of Lunda,” and 
we meet the Laird and the lads again, as well as some new and 
equally fresh characters. Their adventures on land in the 
‘Tangie,’ the “ Yarl’s” yacht, are delightfully interesting and 
well told. The Yar] himself is a sterling old Viking, and in Mrs, 
Saxby’s hands loses none of the old instincts and virtues. He is 
a figure perfectly in harmony with the wonderfully vivid and 
romantic surroundings which the writer describes with such 
native love for the stirring scenes of the wild Shetlands. Mrs. 
Saxby knows young people as few know them, and they will in 
return thoroughly appreciate her. As long as she writes such 
genuine, refreshing, happy-family stories for them, they certainly 
will be most fortunate. 


A Warrior King. By J. Evelyn. (Blackie and Son.)—Adrian 
and his father plunge with a hunting party into the depths of the 
“ Dark Continent,” and meet with some very remarkable adven- 
tures. The father, indeed, is disposed of at the beginning by one 
of those deaths in which the experienced reader refuses to believe, 
but Adrian goes through enough for two. He falls into the hands 
of savages, is adopted, so to speak, by a most remarkable heir- 
apparent, whose language is more like Ossian than we should 
have supposed possible, is kidnapped by priests, doomed to 
sacrifice, rescued by a hostile tribe, &c. There is plenty more of 
the story besides what we have told. No reader of The Warrior 
King can complain of want of incident. 


’ 


terises the previous works by the same hand. 


In Charge: a Story of Rough Times. By Mary E. Palgrave. 
(National Society.)—Miss Palgrave shows no little skill in the 
construction of her plot, and tells her story in a very pleasing way. 
The “rough times” are the smuggling days of the early part of 
this century, and Felicity, the heroine, the only child of a some- 
what disreputable old Preventive officer, has a very bitter ex- 
perience of them. She and her lover have to battle through the 
old struggle between love and duty; they choose the better part, 
and find their reward even in this life. There is just a touch of 
wilfulness in Felicity, when we first see her, whick well sets off the 
devotion and courage which are afterwards developed in her. This 
is a good story. 
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Travels in Dreamland. By Alfred C. Fryer. (Swan Sonnen- 


hein and Co.)—Master Harold must have been a remarkably 
ka Li ent “boy of six,” if he could dream, and, what is more, 
ey his mother, on awakening, these very well-ordered 
9 Not every child of that age could repeat the months in 
their succession. Harold gives, also, a set of appropriate ad- 
ventures in each. But if the machinery of this “ fairy-tale ip 
somewhat unnatural, the tale itself is sufficiently lively and 
entertaining ; instructive, of course, but not too obviously so. 


The Son of John Humble. By G. Norway. (Blackie and Son.)— 
This is a very spirited story of the sea, interspersed with pleasant 
and lively sketches of Scandinavian manners. John Humble is 
the son of a Swedish peasant, left an orphan in early childhood, 
and transferred to the care of his uncles at Stockholm. He sails 
with one of them on a voyage to England, in the days when 
Napoleon was seeking to league Europe against England, is 
caught by a press-gang, but allowed to escape from the ship. 
Then comes the story of the casting-away, and of life on the 
desolate land on which the shipwrecked seamen are cast,—as good 
a story of the kind as we have ever seen. The silent Jaens is a 
peculiarly good figure; and so, of a higher type, is the captain, 
Erlingsen. ‘The picture of the Lapland visitors to the shipwrecked 
men’s encampment, and of their ways, is very bright and graphic. 


rel: 
visions. 


The Golden Sunshine Story-Book. By Muriel Evelyn. (Ward, 
Lock, and Co.)——The stories are in large, clear type, and very well 
suited for young readers. The pictures are good, the animals 
peing for the most part well drawn; but the horse’s head is, we 
cannot but think, too small. It is the common practice to flatter 
horses in pictures by making their heads too small. 





In the Moment of Victory. By C. L. Pirkis. 3 vols. (Ward 
and Downey.)—Sir Peter Critchett, a fairly amusing busybody, 
takes into his house a foreign-looking young lady who has been 
stranded in the neighbourhood by the wrecking of a railway-train. 
When we have her described as standing “tall and shadowy in 
her gray garments,” with a complexion “of a dead unvarying 
white doubly accentuated, first by coral-red lips, next by black, 
straight bars—not arches—of eyebrows, drawn straight across her 
forehead,” and hear that her name is “ Jane Shore,” we feel sure 
that we are in for a tragedy, the tragedy, of course, having some- 
thing to do with an attempt at poisoning of which Miss Pirkis is 
obliging enough to give us a glimpse in the “ Prologue.” The 
other dramatis persone are Lancelot Clive, reputed heir to Sir 
Peter, in love with Jane Shore; Madge Cohen, a wealthy young 
widow, in love with Lancelot; a secretary who plots and swindles 
on his own account; and an Italian Count who lives up to the 
very largest traditions of villainy reputed to be current in his 
order. And all through this tragedy runs a thread of farce, 
furnished by the restless Sir Peter and his deaf, ill-tempered wife. 
Madge Cohen gets rid of her rival by showing her, in the midst 
of the festivities of a ball, a picture of her attempt to poison the 
villainous Count, about which the swindling secretary seems to 
be curiously well informed. Finally, the mysterious poisoner, 
whom we find to have been more sinned against than sinning, is 
discovered somewhere on the Welsh coast in a way that is a trifle 
more improbable than the rest of the story; and the whole ends 
with fussy telegrams from Sir Peter to Mr. and Mrs. Lancelot 
Clive. Is there any need to criticise further such a story as this ? 


Le Comte de Paris. By Le Marquis de Flers. ‘Translated by 
Constance Majendie. (W. H. Allen and Co.)—This is the story 
of about fifty years (1838-1887), for it begins with the marriage 
of the Due d’Orléans, and ends with the “Instructions to the 
Monarchical Party in France” that were issued in September, 
1887, The book may be described as material for history 
rather than history itself. The fiasco of February, 1848, is 
not accounted for; and, indeed, this could hardly be done 
without offending the susceptibilities of some of M. de Flers’ 
clients. There were others besides General Bedeau who were 
incapable. In fact, if there had been a man, either in the Royal 
house or among its advisers, as capable as was the Duchess of 
Orleans, things might have gone very differently. Apart from 
this consideration, the story is well and adequately told. It is, in 
any case, an authoritative statement of the case from the Royalist 
side. Two things may be noticed,—first, the writer’s assurance 
that the French Royalists are practically united in supporting 
the Comte de Paris; second, the respectful way in which the 
“generosity and chivalry ” of the Prince Imperial are spoken of. 


Blankthorpe Parochial Papers. By “ An Old Parishioner.”’ Edited 
by the Rev.C. R. Ball. (S.P.C.K.)—-The “Old Parishioner ” is, we 
may suppose, not a literary fiction, but gives us a view of Church 
matters from a layman’s standpoint. The relations of clergy and 
laity, preaching, worship, matters of parochial organisation, and 





methods of recreation, are among the topics of which he treats, 
writing always sensibly, and always, we take it, with a satisfactory 
knowledge of his subject. We would especially commend to the 
attention of all whom these things concern, the excellent chapters 
(xii.-xiv.) which discuss “ Blankthorpe Feast,” “Blankthorpe 
Benefit Clubs,” “ Blankthorpe Provident Dispensary.” The “ Old 
Parishioner ” can say a smart thing on occasion,—as when he 
remarks that extempore preaching may be more “telling” than 
preaching from manuscript, but that there often seems to be “ not 
so much to tell.” He is quite right, too, when he says that, as a 
rule, the clergy “ are rather in advance of their lay brethren than 
behind them in matters of religious opinion.” 

The Penance of John Logan, and Two other Tales. By William 
Black. (Sampson Low and Co.)—The first of these three tales is 
one of the most striking and effective pieces of work that we have 
ever seen from Mr. Black’s pen. John Logan takes a locket from 
among the clothes of a man who has been drowned near the little 
island where he plies the trade of a lobster-catcher. His is no 
vulgar greed of gain; he wants to find an adornment for his grand- 
daughter who is about to be married. But his heart fails him 
when he has done the deed. Finally, his conscience drives him to 
make restitution. His journey to London—an awful undertaking 
for one who has never left his home among the Hebrides, and, 
indeed, not unaccompanied by serious peril—is excellently 
described, and the scene in which he confesses his guilt to the 
daughter of the drowned man is eminently pathetic. “A Snow 
Idyll” is another good Highland story. Here, a painter who has 
gone up to a Northern loch in the spring, partly to sketch, partly 
to catch salmon, falls in with a young lady. The “ Snow Idyll” 
that follows is very prettily told. ‘Romeo and Juliet” is another 
love-story, and thongh wanting in the special charm of Highland 
scenery, is worth reading. 

Jacob’s Letter, and other Tales. By Rowland Grey. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—The first of the six tales collected in this 
volume is a very simple story of how a woodcutter in the 
Niederwald, not hearing of his son in the Franco-Prussian War, 
sends a letter of inquiry to “ Unser Fritz” himself, and gets a 
very kindly reply. “St. Catherine’s Tresses” deals with the 
triumphs of a provincial hairdresser, who makes a success where 
a celebrated Parisian artist fails. It is well told, and shows no 
little humour. On the whole, these little sketches are worthy of 
the clever and accomplished author whose name they pear. 
Roger Fearon, and other Stories. By Katharine 8. Macquoid. 2 vols. 
(Ward and Downey.)—These two volumes contain nine stories, 
one of them being a very old friend whom we do not care to see 
in a new dress, “The Ratcatcher of Hamelin.” The others are 
pleasant and satisfactory specimens of Mrs. Macquoid’s manner. 
« Anna,” the tale of a girl whom every one snubs, but who finds 
in a moment of peril that she, too, can do something, is among 
the best; but all are good. 

Feet of Clay. By Amelia E. Barr. (James Clarke and Co.)— 
Miss Barr has written here a fine story, as, indeed, it is her wont 





to write. If the restoration to right and goodness of George 
Pennington and the wonderful self-sacrifice of his father are 
moral miracles—as, indeed, they are—we can see no reason to find 
fault. To believe in Christianity is to believe in moral miracles. 
Speaking, however, from the artistic point of view, we must say 
that George Pennington, who stands for the hero, fails, and in- 
cessantly fails, to arouse sufficient interest. We have seen too 
much of his weakness and selfishness, and have to take his better 
self so much on trust, that it is difficult to feel any sympathy for 
him. The best thing in the book, as far as literary merit is 
concerned, are the admirable sketches of the proud Manx fisher- 
men, quite unfamiliar, and if Miss Barr draws them correctly, 
quite exceptional types of Celtic character. Miss Barr makes the 
trifling mistake of representing her soldiers as wearing wniform 
in private life (pp. 12,66). Colonel Sutcliffe, whose regiment was 
stationed in the island, might possibly have been in uniform; but 
George, who was on leave, could not have been clad in “ one of 
the handsomest of cavalry uniforms,” however becoming it may 
have been. 


Judge Lynch. By George H. Jessop. (Longmans.)—'This “tale 
of the Californian vineyards ” relates the very narrow escape that 
a certain Jack Scott had of meeting with summary vengeance at 
the hands of the Vigilance Committee of San Pablo. A certain 
Dick Morley, an ill-conditioned drunkard, is shot, and grievous 
suspicion falls on Scott, who, indeed, got as far as having the noose 
put round his neck. A very exciting story, well worked out, with 
well-contrived surprises, and, indeed, contrived in a generally effec- 
tive way.—The Queen Anne’s Gate Mystery, by Richard Arkwright, 
2 vols. (F. VY. White and Co.), is another story of a narrow 
escape of an innocent man from death by the hand of justice, only 
this time it is the justice of a regularly constituted tribunal. For 





a time the plot is traced on simple and effective lines; but in 
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the course of the second volume, the threads become somewhat 
perplexed and difficult to follow. To put anything like a serious 
burden on the penetration and perseverance of an ordinary reader, 
is a sad mistake. When we read a novel, we do not like anything 
like a puzzle, though we may want a secret and a surprise. There 
are good points in the story; but, on the whole, it is scarcely a 
success. 

A Pictorial History of the Thames. Compiled and edited by A.S. 
Krausse. (Chatto and Windus.)—This seems to be a very complete 
book of its kind. Starting from Thames Head, we are conducted 
by it as far as Richmond, hearing by the way of any notable 
historical associations, of the various objects of interest, and other 
matters which may concern a traveller on the Thames. One of 
these subjects is the Thames Conservancy, and the editor takes 
occasion to give some facts of importance. One concerns the 
towing-path. Below Staines, this belongs to the Conservancy, and 
virtually to the public. Above, it is rented (though, practically, 
the rent is in many cases not demanded) of the riparian pro- 
prietors. These proprietors might, no doubt, warn the public 
off; but they seldom do so. In fact, we know of only one 
instance, that of the short piece of path on the Oxfordshire 
shore near Mapledurham Lock. Here Mr. Blount stands upon 
his rights. The income of the Thames Conservancy is some- 
thing under £5,000 per annum, the pleasure traffic giving three- 
fourths of this; but it is not adequate to the demands upon 
it. They might very well increase their tolls, especially upon 
steam-launches, which certainly are not taxed in proportion to the 
annoyance they cause, and, what is perhaps more to the point, to 
the damage they do to the banks. ‘The volume is copiously 
illustrated. 

Toilers in London. By the British Weekly Commissioners. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.)—This volume is a sequel to one noticed some 
months ago in these columns, and bearing the title of “Tempted 
London,” and consists, like its predecessor, of papers published 
from time to time in the British Weekly newspaper. The subject 
treated of in these papers is ‘‘ Female Labour in the Metropolis.” 
“ Flower-Girls,” “ Match-Box Makers,” “ Laundresses,” “ Factory- 
Girls,” and “ Work-Girls”’ (two classes more distinct than their 
titles would seem to indicate), are among the “ toilers” whose 
life is described. The impression left by the whole is not, we need 
hardly say, either cheerful or hopeful. It would be equally a 
truism to remark that there is much good to be said about these 
workers where one would hardly expect it. One particularly bad 
feature is what seems to be the growing laziness of the men. 
These female “toilers’”’ frequently support fellows who scarcely 
ever do a stroke of work. It is satisfactory to find that the 
silly custom of “Primrose Day” has its good side. Lord 
Beaconsfield’s name is held in high honour, for the prim- 
rose market brings much money into the pockets of the 
flower-girls. There are interesting chapters setting forth the 
questions of domestic service from both sides,—the mistresses’ 
and the servants’. But it is impossible to give an idea of the 
breadth of interest in this book by mentioning a few items of its 
contents. Our readers should study it. One thing, however, may 
be pointed out,—that the supervision of overwork supposed to be 
exercised by the inspector is most defective. ‘ At an establish- 
ment where one of the largest London papers is printed, girls are 
paid 5d. and 6d. per hour, and an extra 1d. after 10 p.m. At this 
place they often begin at 6 a.m. and work until 12 p.m. Some- 
times they are kept all night, sewing and folding, going home at 
6 a.m. for breakfast. Of course this is not lawful; but the factory 
inspectors are few, and easily hoaxed. They seldom insist on seeing 
the wage-books, which is the only way of getting at the truth.” What 
do the factory inspectors say to this ? 


Introduction to Browning. By William John Alexander, Ph.D. 
(Ginn and Co., Boston, U.S.A.)—We turned naturally to the chapter 
on “ Sordello,” and found it most interesting reading. Once at 
least the commentator owns himself baffled by his original, but, 
on the whole, he gives a most satisfactorily clear account of the 
poem, which we shall attack again with the support of this 
new auxiliary. But everywhere Professor Alexander is most in- 
structive. Among the subjects of the chapters may be mentioned 
‘ Christianity as Presented in Browning’s Work,” and “ Brown- 
ing’s Theory of Art.” The first of these two is admirably illus- 
trated by an analysis of the “Epistle containing the Strange 
Medical Experience of Karshish, the Arab Physician,” the story 
of Lazarus, as our readers will remember, told, so to speak, from 
outside. 

How the Poor Live, and Horrible London. By George R. Sims. 
(Chatto and Windus.)—In these papers, reprinted from two news- 
papers, Mr. Sims’s facts do not always justify his arguments. His 
taste is sometimes questionable; but his remarks on some of the 
evils under which our London poor suffer are deserving of attention. 
These evils are so familiar, that we are apt to regard them as in- 


nanos 
evitable. There is no doubt that the overcrowding of the poor in un. 


healthy dwellings is one cause of drunkenness, though in numerous 
cases it is drink that has forced them to seek such homes; there ig 
no doubt, too, that the demands of the Education Act prove a severe 
tax upon parents who are living on the lowest scale at which 
existence is possible; that the herding together of the labourin, 
and criminal classes does infinite harm to the former, and that 
the want of a mortuary in every parish is a disgrace to London, 
Mr. Sims complains that the poor are grossly neglected by the State, 
and that the working of the Artisans’ Dwellings Act has rendered 
thousands upon thousands of families homeless « by the demolj- 
tion of whole acres of the slums where they hid their heads.” 
but the difficulty of rehousing the very lowest class of the 
London poor, whose instincts make them prefer filth to cleanliness 
is not easily surmounted. The external appliances are at hand, ne 
Mr. Sims admits, but sanitary inspectors, inspectors of nuisances 
and medical officers of health cannot do their work when thwarted 
by the greed or apathy of the men whose servants they are, 
According to the author, the sanitary inspection of licensed 
lodging-houses is a farce; and in many cases, the vestrymen who 
ought to put the law in motion are themselves the owners of 
houses which he styles “murder-traps.” “The first thing, asa 
rule,” he writes, “which a man does who acquires low-class and 
doubtful property, is to try and be elected as vestryman.” The 
little book should be read, for the subject is of the deepest interest. 
Mr. Sims speaks, however, as if its importance had only lately 
been discovered,—a frequent mistake with writers eager to reform 
abuses. 

A Young Girl’s Life. By B. L. Farjeon. 3 vols. (Ward and 
Downey.)—Mr. Farjeon’s latest story, which he calls “a novel,” 
and which we should describe as a rather wild romance, resembles 
rather too closely the literary productions of his own Alonzo, an 
extremely romantic butcher’s boy, who deserts the block and 
cleaver for the pen, and ultimately rises to the high dignity of 
becoming a successful producer of highly spiced serial tales for the 
columns of a popular penny-dreadful. From the description given, 
we should imagine that Alonzo’s achievements in fiction were 
rather more gory than is this story, which does not contain a 
single murder or suicide; but they could not well be truer to the 
traditions of transpontine melodrama, or more delightfully free 
from the restraints which hamper a writer who feels himself 
bound to hold the mirror up to Nature. Mr. Farjeon’s heroine 
admits, with curious naiveté, that several of the persons in her 
circle bear a strong resemblance to certain characters who figure 
in “Nicholas Nickleby ;” and, indeed, the author’s imitation of 
Dickens, always a little too obvious, has never been quite so pro- 
nounced as in these pages. Unfortunately, but inevitably, the 
reader is reminded much more strongly of Dickens’s exaggerations 
of portraiture, and absurdities of incident, than of the features 
which gave to his work its character and vitality. 


That Other Woman. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 
3 vols. (F. V. White and Co.)—This is a work to make the 
judicious grieve. Mrs. Pender Cudlip has been before the public 
for about a quarter of a century; and though we have had no 
story from her pen entitling her to more than a respectable place 
among novelists of the second or third rank, she has written 
several books which, in virtue of their workmanlike construction 
and vivacious style, can be read with pleasure, if not with any 
special profit. There is certainly no profit to be derived from this 
record of the doings and misdoings, the adventures and mis- 
adventures, of a bigamist in good society; and the tale can 
hardly give pleasure to any one but the inveterate novel-devourer, 
who is satisfied with every book which will kill the time for him, 
and is indifferent to the presence or absence of probability and 
congruity. In the mere wickedness of Mr. Phillipps-Twysden, the 
villain of the story, there is nothing incredible; but Mrs. Pender 
Cudlip’s aim has evidently been to draw the portrait of a man who 
is both wicked and clever, and this cultivated and cold-blooded 
scoundrel displays such an amount of idiocy in the carrying out 
of his nefarious designs, that the author’s ingenuity is taxed to 
the utmost to save him from detection for a single week. The 
story, ridiculous as it is, is not deficient in a certain briskness; 
but it was not worth writing, nor is it worth reading. 


The Gargrave Mystery. By Hugh Coleman Davidson. (F. Warne 
and Co.)—This one-volume novel is all very well in its way— 
though we must confess that it seems to us a rather poor way—but 
we cannot help expressing our regret at seeing Mr. Davidson’s name 
upon the title-page. In his previous works he has shown that he 
possesses a pretty invention in the matter of plots and exciting 
incidents ; but heretofore these things have not constituted his 
whole stock-in-trade, for, in spite of various faults, he has led his 
readers to expect from him skilful portraiture, fresh humour, and 
various other desirable things which assuredly are not to be 
found here. The Gargrave Mystery is full of secret cellars, 
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mysterious murders, extraordinary appearances, and suspicious 


e arances; it is, in short, a tale which is of the cheapest 
pst ra all compact. Worse than all, it seems to us to 
cir fatal defect of lacking the low kind of interest which the 
perl endeavours to inspire, though this is a mere private opinion 
= n which we do not lay any stress. One thing, however, is 
vortain,—that the book is not worthy of the author of ‘‘ The Green 
Hills by the Sea” and “ The Old Adam.” 


Catalogue of the Barton Collection. (Trustees of Boston [U.S.] 
Public Library.)—The volume before us contains the second or 
«miscellaneous ” portion of the Barton collection of books (the 
first is “ Shakespearian ”) belonging to the Public Library of 
Boston. Mr. Barton, who died in 1866, left his library, formed 
at a very large outlay, to his widow; and she, knowing his inten- 
tions with regard to it, sold it to the Boston Library for something 
petween six and seven thousand pounds, a price which meant a 
large sacrifice, and was, in fact, a liberal donation to the city. 
The Trustees have done well in publishing this handsome 
catalogue of the collection, which was acquired on the condition 
that it should be permanently kept together. 


Froudacity: West Indian Fables by J. A. Froude. Explained by 
J.J. Thomas. (Fisher Unwin.)—The author of this criticism of 
Mr. Froude’s “ English in the West Indies ”’ died shortly after its 
publication, owing it is said, to the unfriendly climate of this 
country, in which he compelled himself to stay to see the book 
through the press. Mr. Thomas believed, and attempted to prove, 
that Mr. Froude was guilty of “the circulation of malevolent 
writings whereby the equilibrium of sympathy between good men 
of different races is sought to be destroyed through misleading 
appeals to the weaknesses and prejudices of readers.”’ A critic of 
“Oceana” said that Mr. Froude described the Colonies “from 
the standpoint of champagne-lunches ;” and Mr. Thomas shows 
that he testified concerning Negroes from no personal intercourse 
with them, but mainly “through having gazed at them from 
balconies, decks of steamers, and the seats of moving carriages.” 
His main thesis was, that if the Negroes were to obtain political 
power, they would persecute the white minority; but this volume 
proves that the majority of the Whites in the West Indies have 
no such fear of their coloured brethren (which Mr. Froude 
seems to have imbibed from a certain section of the official 
or planter community), but consider rather that the interests 
of the two races are identical; and in support of this view 
the case of Trinidad is quoted, where the agitation for reform 
is entirely led by white men. We do not wonder that Mr. 
Thomas, himself a cultivated negro, could not restrain his anger 
against a writer who seems to regret the abolition of slavery. 
The anger was natural, but it spoiled the effect of his book 
in some degree, when it led him to use extravagant language. 
Probably he has made no severer statements than Mr. Froude him- 
self, but, unfortunately, he could not veil them in the same literary 
garb. Mr. Froude hit hard with velvet gloves, but his assailant 
discarded all gloves. We have no space to discuss any of the 
detailed statements of Mr. Froude which are controverted, 
generally, we think, with much force; and we will only notice, in 
conclusion, that one of the main propositions that Mr. Thomas 
satisfactorily proves is that the circumstances and character of 
the Negroes in the British Colonies are so different from those in 
Hayti, that there is very little ground for Mr. Froude’s gloomy 
prognostications that they would imitate their Haytian brethren, if 
ever they got the upper hand, by lapsing into barbarism and 
revenging themselves on the descendants of their old oppressors. 


The Stalwarts; or, Who Were to Blame? By Frances Marie 
Norton. (G. Redway.)—The publisher describes this as “the 
new American novel,” and the author speaks of herself on the 
title-page as “ the only sister of Charles J. Guiteau,” who, it will 
be remembered, was the man who assassinated President Garfield. 
As far as we understand, it sets up a plea of insanity on behalf of 
this unhappy man, while it adds the suggestion that he was the 
tool of designing men who had an interest in removing the 
President out of the way. The plea one would be ready enough 
to accept, though, indeed, it was sufficiently considered at the 
time, and thought not to be made out. Of the suggestion, the 
less that is said the better. One can hardly help wondering that 
the book has found a publisher in this country. 


War with Crime. A Series of Reprinted Papers on Crime, 
Reformatories, &c. By the late T. Barwick D. Baker. Edited by 
Herbert Philips and Edmund Gurney. (Longmans.)—Mr. T. B, 
Baker died in his eightieth year, in 1886, after a life devoted to 
practical labours in the cause of social reform and improvement. 
His chief out of many titles to the gratitude of his countrymen is 
his work in the establishment of reformatories. It is now a truism 
to say that the only hope of successfully warring with crime is in 
dealing with the young; yet less than forty years ago, the work 
had scarcely been begun. In 1852, Mr. Baker started a school at 








Hardwicke (his own property was here), with three young London 
thieves for inmates. His earliest helper was another Gloucester- 
shire squire, George Bengough by name. This young man, with 
an income of £10,000, spent two years as schoolmaster in the new 
reformatory, “and then went away to die.” “Do you understand 
now,” Mr. Baker said to Professor von Holtzendorff, who had come 
to inspect the work, “that it grieves me when I am spoken of -in 
terms of praise?” This was what Mr. Baker thought of his own 
work in comparison with young Bengough’s devotion. It was 
characteristically modest; but the Professor was right in 
suggesting that it was his own earnestness that had kindled this 
flame of pure enthusiasm. In Cheltenham, the number of juvenile 
convictions fell in one year from fifty-three to fourteen; and the 
general result in England has been scarcely less satisfactory. The 
whole subject of the prevention of crime occupied much of Mr. 
Baker’s time and attention; nor were his efforts in the diminution 
of pauperism and vagrancy less meritorious. He was a practical 
philanthropist of the very highest merit. 

Bibles of England. By Andrew Edgar, D.D. (Alexander Gardner.) 
—Dr. Edgar, who has already made his mark by his work on 
“Old Church Life in Scotland,” has given here to the public a 
very valuable “ plain account for plain people of the principal 
versions of the Bible in English.” It is divided into eight 
chapters. First we have “The Lollards’” or “ Wyclif’s Bible;” then 
two chapters are given to the various Bibles respectively known 
by the names of Tyndale, Coverdale, Matthew, Taverner, and 
Crumwell or Cranmer. The “ Breeches ” Bible, which had its origin 
at Geneva, the “ Bishops’” Bible, the Douay, Authorised and 
Revised Versions, are successively treated of, always with much 
fullness of knowledge, and always, it may be said, with fairness 
and candour. Dr. Edgar’s view of the Revised Version is that it 
was a great improvement, but notfinal. Probably if some qualified 
person had the book put into his hands with instructions to transfer 
to the Bible of King James such corrections only as were necessary, 
he might easily produce a book that would meet all needs. Not 
the least interesting chapter is that which treats of the Douay 
version (as a matter of fact, it was the Old Testament that was 
printed at Douay in 1609-1610; the New Testament had appeared 
at Rheims nearly thirty years before). The Bible actually in use 
among Roman Catholics is the Douay version, as amended by Dr. 
Challoner. It is indeed a strange thing that there is no English 
Bible that can claim anything like a formal imprimatur from the 
authorities of the Roman Church. When we compare this fact 
with recent events in France, it would appear that this Church 
does not approve of putting the whole Bible without explanation 
into the hands of all its members. As regards the Old Testament, 
that view is not unreasonable. Dr. Edgar deserves hearty thanks 
for this excellent book. 


Scnoo.-Booxs.—Livy, Book xxii. Edited by Marcus S. Dims- 
dale, M.A. (Cambridge University Press.)—Mr. Dimsdale begins 
with a useful introduction, in which he summarises the available 
information about the authors (ten in number, it would seem) 
whom Livy employed in the writing of his third decade. Livy’s 
obligations to Polybius are estimated with especial care. A second 
introduction deals with “the style and grammar of Livy,” the 
second section of which (as grammar) strikes us as being espe- 
cially valuable. In an appendix on “The Battle of Trasimene,” 
Livy’s account is preferred to Polybius’s, who, indeed, with all 
his valuable qualities as a historian, wanted, as Mr. Dimsdale 
remarks, “the geographical eye.” ‘The annotation seems to 
supply what is wanted for the understanding of the text.—— 
Selections from Pliny’s Letters, edited by H. R. Heatley (Riving- 
tons), is one of a series (Mr. Dymes’s “Selections from Lucretius” 
were reviewed some little time ago in these columns) intended 
to introduce the young scholar to the style of various authors, 
an admirable object with which we have the fullest sym- 
pathy. An unusual proportion of the letters selected in this 
volume are from the tenth book, the Pliny-Trajan corre- 
spondence (more than 50 out of the total of 142). Much 
may be said for this choice, for these letters are an absolutely 
unique authority on many matters of interest in the Roman 
Empire. The annotation is possibly a little scanty, but we 
have no other fault to find with it. It is not necessary to do 
more than to say that Mr. D. B. Monro has completed his school 
edition of the Iliad in Homer: Iliad, wiii.-exiv. (Clarendon Press.) 
There is no one in England to whom students of Homer owe more 
than they do to Mr. Monro.—The Odyssey of Homer, Book x. By 
G. M. Edwards, M.A. (Cambridge University Press.)\—We have 
to note here a useful introduction on “ Homeric Forms.” A pre- 
liminary knowledge of this subject is absolutely essential if Homer 
is to be read with any profit to the student’s scholarship.——Latin 
Verse Lyric Composition. By J. H. Lupton, M.A. (Macmillan.)— 
Mr. Lupton gives us an introduction on lyrical verse in general, 
on the principal metres employed by Horace, on the Horatian usage 
of various words, and other matters. The exercises are seventy 
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in number, and each is followed by a “retranslation” and by 
“ notes.’——Key to Exercises in Latin Verse. By the Rev. George 
Preston, M.A. (Macmillan.) Shakespeare’s Richard III. Edited 
by W. H. Payne Smith. (Rivingtons.) Elementary Commercial 
Geography. By Hugh Robert Mill,D.Sc. (Cambridge University 
Press.) ——The Harpur Euclid. By Edward W. Langley, M.A., 
and W. S. Phillips, M.A. (Rivingtons.)—“ Revised in accord- 
ance with the reports of the Cambridge Board of Mathematical 
Studies and the Oxford Board of the Faculty of Natural Science.” 
——Elementary Synthetic Geometry. By N. F. Dupuis, M.A. 
(Maemillan.) 


Chaucer : The Minor Poems. Edited by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, 
Litt.D. (Clarendon Press.)—Professor Skeat begins by discussing 
the question of the genuineness of the minor poems attributed to 
Chaucer, after first giving the materials that exist for forming a 
critical judgment. He examines in detail Stowe’s edition of 1561. 
Part I. of this edition contains forty-one pieces, two of which are 
in prose (the translation from Boethius and the Astrolabie), three 
others being the “ Canterbury Tales,” “ Troilus,” and the “ Legend 
of Good Women.” This leaves a balance of thirty-six. Fourteen 
out of these Professor Skeat accepts. Out of the Second Part five 
are admitted. Another piece, “A. B.C.,” is taken out of Speght’s 
edition of 1602. ‘A Compleint to his Lady” is given on the 
authority of Shirley; and, finally, two pieces that have not been 
printed before have been discovered in the MSS. by the editor 
himself. Here is the last stanza of the second of these, numbered 
xxiii. in Professor Skeat’s edition :— 








** Beseching you in my most humble wyse 

Taccepte in worth this litel poore dyte, 

And for my trouthe my service nat despyse, 

Mine observaunce eek have nat in despyte, 

Ne yit to long to suffre in this plyte, 

I you beseche, min hertes lady dere, 

Sith I you serve, and so wil yeere by yeere.” 
“T had not read four lines,” says Professor Skeat in his intro- 
duction, “before I at once recognised the well-known melodious 
flow,”—a remark the justice of which any reader who knows how to 
read the verse will recognise. Various readings are subjoined to 
each page; notes follow; and finally we have a glossarial index. 
One can hardly doubt that this will be the standard edition, as 
settling both the text and the interpretation of Chaucer. 
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Litt.D., LL.D., Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. 

Part IL—OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. Demy 8vo, New Edition, 12s. 6d. 

Part I].—OEDIPUS COLONEUS. Demy 8vo, Second Edition, [Nearly ready, 

Part. III.—ANTIGONE. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

Part IV.—PHILOCTETES, Demy 8vo. 

The BOOK of PSALMS in GREEK according to the 


SEPVLUAGINY. Edited by H. B. Swete, D.D., Honorary Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


A TREATISE on ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. By S. 


L. Loney, M.A., Fellow of Sidney Sussex College. Crown 8vo, 7:. 64. 


A TREATISE on GEOMETRICAL OPTICS. By R. 


6. HeatH, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in Masun Science College, 
Birmingham. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on GEOMETRICAL 


OPTICS. By R.S. HwatH, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


[In the press, 





PITT PRESS MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 
EUCLID’S ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. BooksI. and II. 


With Notes and Exercises. hdited by H. M. ‘layLor, M.A., Feilow and 
formerly Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 1s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 
PLUTARCH.—LIFE of TIMOLEON. With Introduction, 


Notes, and Lexicon. By Kev. Hupertr A. Hotpen, M.A., LL.D. 6s. 
| Now ready. 


PLATO.—EUTHYPHRO. With Introduction and Notes. 


By J. Apam, M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer of Emmanuel College. 


EURIPIDES.—_IPHIGENEIA in AULIS. By C. E. S. 


Heapiam, B.A., Fellow of Trinity Hall. { Shortly. 


LIVY.—Book IV. With Introduction and Notes. By H. 


M. STEPHENSON, M.A [Shortly. 


VERGIL. The Complete Works. Edited, with Notes, by 


A. Sip@wick, M.A, 2vols. Vol.I.,containing the Text. Vul.I1., the Notes. 
[ Preparing. 


MOLIERE.—Les PRECIEUSES RIDICULES. With In- 
troduction and Notes by E. G. W. BravuyuHoutz, M.A., Ph.D., University 
Lecturer in French. Preparing. 


BRITISH INDIA, a SHORT HISTORY of. (Uniform with 


Dr. Mill's ** Elementary Commercial Geography.”’) By Kev. E. 8, Cartos, 
M.A., late Head-Master of Exeter Grammar School. With a Map. 
{ Nearly ready, 


Price 1s. each Volume. 


THE SMALLER CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS, 


PREPARING FOR EARLY PUBLICATION, 


The FIRST and SECOND BOOKS of 


SAMUEL. By the Rev. Professor Kirkpatrick, B.D, 


The GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. MAT- 


THEW. By the Rev. A. Carr, M.A. 


The GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. MARK. 
By the Rev. G. F. Macuear, D.D. 
COMPLETE CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 
London: C. J. CLAY and SONS, 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, AVE MARIA LANE. 
Glasgow: 263 ARGYLE STREET, 








SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, AND CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT: her Life, Letters, and Journals. 


Edited by EpNan D. Cueney. With 2 Portraits of Miss Alcott, and a View 
of her Concord Home. 450 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, 63, 


REMINISCENCES of a BOYHOOD in the EARLY PART 
oe pager gd a Fragment of a Life. A New Story by an Old Hand. 


MEMORIES of FIFTY YEARS. By Lester Wallack. 
Large-Paper Edition of 50 copies, printed on extra plate paper, small 4to, 
boards, cloth back, Autograph in gilt letters, £3 3s. net ; Ordinary Edition, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. Gd. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED. By Frank R. Stockton, 
Author of “ The Late Mrs. Null,” * The Hundredth Man,” &c. LIilustrations 
by Joseph Pennell, Alfred Parsons, and others. Crown Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


FRIESLAND MERES, and THROUGH the NETHER- 
LANDS: the Voyage of # Family iv a Norfolk Wherry. By Henry 
Montacu Doveuty, Author of “Summer in Broadland,” With about 50 
Illustrations, crown Svo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 


THROUGH ATOLLS, and ISLANDS in the GREAT 
SOUTH SEA. By Freprrick J. Moss, Member of the House of Represen- 
tatives, New Zealand. With numerous Lilustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 83. 6c. 


TROOPER and REDSKIN: Recollections of Life in the 
North-West Mounted Police, Canada. By Joun G. Donkin. With Map and 
Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


BLACKS and BUSHRANGERS; or, Adventures in North 


Queensland. By E. B. Kennepy. With © Original Illustrations by Stanley 
Berkeley. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


CITY LEGENDS. By Will Carleton, Author of ‘Farm 
Ballads,’ *‘ Farm Legends,” “‘ City Ballads,’ &c. Special Edition, Illustrated, 
royal 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


The TRAGEDIE of MACBETH. By William Shake- 
SPEARE. With 27 Etchings on Copper, and other Text Illustrations by J. 
Moyr Smith. (Prospectus on application.) 

ARTIST’S PROOF EDITION (limited to 125 copies), each copy signed by the 

Artist, with Illustrations mm Coloars, royal folio, haif-bound best morveco, £5 5s. 

net. ORDINARY EDITION, imperial 4to, cloth gilt, gilt top, £2 12s, 6d. net. 


The RIVALS. By Richard Brinsley Sheridan. Illus- 
trated by Frank H. Gregory. 
ARTIST’S PROOF EDITION, limited to 50 copies, numbered and signed. 
imperial 4to, appropriately bound, £5 53. net. ORDINARY EDITION, imperial 
4to, cloth, gilt top, £2 12s. 6d. net. 


RANDOLPH CALDECOTT’S SKETCHES. A Collection 
ot about 200. With an Introduction by Henry BuLacksurn, Kditor of 
“Memoirs of R. Caldecott,” *‘ Academy Notes,” &. Demy 4to, picture 
boards, 2s. 6d. 


ENGLISH IDYLLS. By Dr. P. H. Emerson, Author of 
“ Pictures of East Anglian Life,’ ‘‘ Norfolk Broads,’ &e. Smail post 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 

“A series of charming and reposeful verse-pictures, painted in harmonious 
tones of dainty English.”’-—Manchester Examiner, 


FIVE MONTHS’ FINE WEATHER in CANADA, 
WESTEKN UNITED STATES, and MEXICO, By Mrs. E. H. Carputt. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
SIR LUDAR: a Taleof the Days of Good Queen Bess. By 


TaLBorT BAINES KEED, Author ot “ ‘The Fifth Form at st. Dominic’s,” ** The 
Willoughby Captains,’ &c. With numerous L)lustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


LOST in AFRICA: aTaleof Adventure. By F. H. Winder. 


With 8 Lliustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


WEE FOLK, GOOD FOLK: a Fantasy. By Ethel M. 


WILMOT-4UXTON. With numerous Illustrations, eugraved by J. D. Cooper. 
Feap. 4to, cloth, 5s. 


The PRINCE of NURSERY PLAYMATES. Containing 
74 Nursery Tales, Nursery Knymes, Nursery sovgs. Lllustrated with 21/ 
Pictures in Oil Oolours by the First Artists. New Edition, 4to, coloured 
boards, 23. 6d. 


The MAID of the GOLDEN AGE. By H. McLean. With 


8 Original Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt euges, 6s, 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE VOLUME for 


1889. 4to, in handsome cloth cover, 7s. 6d.: gilt edges, 3s. Containing 
Hundreds of Original Stories, Hundreds of Illustrations, and 12 Coloured 
Plates. 
“Turning over the pages of ‘Harper’s Young People,’ we have come to this 
conclusion, that it must be a dull child who will not tind materials in it for merry 
and happy hours.’’—Graphic, 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


For NOVEMBER.—ConTEnTs. 

A Century or Hamiet. Laurence Hutton, 20 Illustrations, from a Painting 
by Thomas Sully, by permission of the Players’ Club; from Uld Prints, by per- 
mission of Messrs. J. H. V. Arnold and Thomas J. McKee; and from Photo- 
graphs by Sarony. ; pl 

THE MEXICAN ARMY. Thomas A. Janvier. 15 Illustrations, from Paintings and 
Drawings by Frederic Remington. 

York. Richard Wheatley. 15 Illustrations, drawn by Joseph Pennell, 

AT GRANDE Ansk. Lafcudio Hearn, 5 Illustrations, from Photographs aud 
Drawings by Harry Fenn. : 

Birp Notes. W. Hamilton Gibson. 8 Illustrations, drawn by W. Hamilton 
Gibson. 

A wirrLe JouRNEY IN THE WorLD: A Nove. Charles Dudley Warner. 
(Conclusion.) 

Tue KepoBLic OF CoLtomsra. Hon. Ricardo Becerra, 

Tue BUILDING OF THE CATHEDRAL AT CHarTRES. Charles Eliot Norton. 6 
Illustrations, from Drawings by Hughson Hawley. 

&c., &c. Nearly 80 Illustrations. 





London : 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, Limited, 
ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, E.C, 








THE SPECTATOR,  [SOPPLEMENT TO THE SPECTATOR, 


W. H. ALLEN AND CO.’S RECENT AND FORTHCOMING BooKs 


1 vol. demy 8vo, with Map and 2 Portraits, 18s. 


SIR JOHN LOGIN and DULEEP SINGH. By Lady Login. Wit, 


Introduction by Colonel G, B, MatiEson, C.8.I. Including a Short Account of a Two Years’ Residence with the British Mission at Herat, and the Real 8 
of the Koh-i-noor. tory 
* A book which bines the fascination of a novel with the seriousness of a story of real life.”"—Evening News. 


“ From the time of the annexation the story acquires an almost fascinating interest. Anecdotes and letters of unfamiliar people, from the Queen-Empress do 
to the humble native missionary, are freely given. The whole book is lively without affectation, and earnest yet not dull.”’—Academy. wn 














1 vol. crown 8vo, with Portrait, 7s, 6d. 


CHRISTINA, QUEEN of SWEDEN. By F. W. Bain, late Junior Studen; 


of Christchurch, Oxford. 


“ This is an admirable life of the wonderful daughter of Gustavus Adolphus......Mr. Bain has a genuine talent for writing history......He gives us the marrow ot 
Christina’s career and character in about 350 small pages of delightfully large print.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


LIFE of H.R.H. the PRINCE CONSORT. By Charlotte M. Yonge, 


Statesmen Series. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


The RIVER KARUN: an Opening to British Commerce. By W. PF 


AINSWORTH, Pb.D., F.S.A., F.R.G.S., Author of ‘‘ A Personal Narrative of the Euphrates Expedition.” 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


FAMOUS ELIZABETHAN PLAYS. Expurgated and Adapted for Modern 


Readers by H. MACAULAY FITZGIBBON, Editor of ‘‘ Early English and Scottish Poetry,” Campbell’s '‘ Gertrude of Wyoming” (Clarendon Press Series) 
&c. Selected from the Works of Dekker, Beaumont, Fletcher, Jonson, Massinger, ard Furd. Kach Play provided with a Reading-Table aud a Short Account 
of its Author. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, Illustrated, 63. 


AN ACCOUNT of the NEW CHAPEL at MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE, 


By Rev. Newron Mant. With Appendix by Rev. J. 8. Tuomas, Bursar of the College, and an Introduction by the Ven. F. W. Farrar, Archdeacon of 
Westminster. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 


The MILITARY CAREER. A Guide to Young Officers, Army Candidates, 


and Parents, By Lientenant-General Sir W. BeLiarrs, K.C.M.G., C B. 

‘* A practical handbook, which may help parents to answer the urgent question, what to do with their boys.’”’—St James’s Gazette, 

“There is a good deal of useful information combined with much sound advice in Sir W. Bellairs’s book......Parents will find in it how commissions are to be 
obtained, the examinations necessary to be passed and their scope, the cost of outfit, and the amount of private allowance that is advisable......and detailed state- 
meute of all the articles which are necessary for a complete but not. extravagant outfit The author’s estimates are perfectly reasonable, and can be safely 
followed.”—Broad Arrow. 


‘* Sir William Bellairs has omitted nothing likely to be of service either to the young man himself or to his parents or guardians.”—Morning Post, 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The YOUNG SOLDIER in INDIA: his Life and Prospects. A Plain 


Account of a Soldier’s Life in India for would-be Recruits and Young Soldiers. By “‘H.S.” 
ConTENTS :—Voyage Out.—Barrack Life.—Life in Camp and Field.—Prospects.—Climate.—-Surroundings.—Native Customs. 


1 vol. royal 8vo, 21s., with 26 Coloured Plates, from Sketches by the Author, and 2 Maps, 
AD ORIENTEM. By A. D. Frederickson, F.R.G.S. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


LIFE and SPORT in SOUTHERN INDIA. By Colonel Heber Drury. 


NEW WORKS IN COURSE OF PREPARATION. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. Feap. 4to, with 18 Illustrations, 3s. 6d, 
ADDRESSES for a RETREAT of FOUR or SIX A LITTLE PRIMROSE KNIGHT: a Story of the 


AYS. Part I. UNION with GOD. Part II. From LIFE to LIFE. By Autumn of 1885 for Children. By a Primrose Dame. 
Rev. R. W. RANDALL. 





Crown 8vo, 5s. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, SECOND EDITION of J ? 
LIFE in the CATHOLIC CHURCH: its Blessings| CHARLOTTE CORDAY. By Mrs.R. K.van Alstine. 


and Responsibilitics. A Volume of Sermons. By the Rev. R. W. RanDALt, 
Vicar of A)l Saints’, Clifton. With a Preface on the Results from the Con- Demy 8vo, with Atlas of 250 Plates. 


troversies of the last Fifty Years, and on the Trial of the Lord Bishop of The CULTIVATED ORANGES and LEMONS of 
Lincoln. icieciies INDIA. By Dr. G. BoNAvIA, 
FOUR LECTURES on ECONOMIC MORALS. By | Feap. 8vo, bound in pocket-book form, 2s, 6d. 
lalate |The POULTRY and PIGEON ANNUAL: A Note- 
“WHY WE SUFFER 33 nth ete Essays. By Dr. ook for Breeders and Exhibitors. Arranged by JAMES LONG. 
HAYMAN, Feap. 8vo, bound in pocket-book form, 2s, 6d. 


1 vol. dewy 8vo. The DAIRY ANNUAL: fe - Dai 
The ETHICS of ARISTOTLE. Analysed, Arranged, Farmers and Dairymen, "aeadigten tee anneal 6 


Annotated, and Translated for Oxford Pass-Men. By 8. H. JErrEs. 





a i 1 vol. crown 8vo, Illustrated. 
Segall The PEDESTRIAN’ : wi iption 
BEYOND the ARGENTINE: Letters from Breall. | at ao teed Eau mene ee ee Ee ee 
By M. S. Fiorer. Author of “The External Anatomy of the Horse,’’and J. M. K. Lupron, L.A.C. 
Feap. 4to, Illustrated. — ‘i 
ITTLE BROWN BLE: a Geologi js Laie darph ae 
mk yy yy ~*~ gical Story. | m1, ROMANOFFS. By H. 8. Edwards. 








London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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